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Defense and 


DECENTRALIZATION 


By RALPH H. DANHOF. The national defense program has 
reawakened interest in possibilities of effecting a greater decen- 
tralization of industry, which many farm leaders have advocated 
for years. Little was accomplished, but suddenly the matter 


again became a public issue. 


UNDER THE DE- 

FENSE program the 

Army, Navy, and Recon- 
struction Finance Corpo- 

ration have the power to encourage 
directly the decentralization of a 
number of important industries, 
since Congress has authorized them 
to finance certain private manufac- 
turing facilities, or build Govern- 
ment-owned plants. Because Army 
and Navy requirements range from 
shoes and ships and sealing wax to 
aircraft, chemicals, and clothing, 
such a program will affect pro- 
foundly, and undoubtedly for a 
long time, the location of industry. 
In periods of peak productive ac- 
tivity, new plants are erected, old 
ones are modernized, and new ma- 
chinery is installed. Once substan- 
tial investments are made in fixed 
facilities, factories are relatively im- 
mobile. Shifts in industrial loca- 
tion continue to occur in slack years, 
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but many of them result from clos- 
ing factories rather than from build- 
ing new ones or expanding old ones. 
At the outset, the problem of 
locating defense industries might 
have been approached in two ways: 
In terms of producing the tempo- 
rary requirements of the Army and 
Navy, without considering imme- 
diate or ultimate effects of such 
plants on the national economic 
structure, or in terms of planning 
this rapid increase in production so 
as to enhance economic security as 
well as military security. The lat- 
ter position would have raised stub- 
born problems involving the areas 
that would benefit most from the 
temporary economic opportunity of 
the defense program, and the broad 
policy regarding the distribution of 
economic opportunity that should 
guide Government administrators. 
As a matter of fact, thus far only 
a small part of defense production 
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has been decentralized. But the de- 
sirability of decentralization remains 
a real issue in any further expansion 
of defense industry. 


First Considerations In Indus- 
trial Locations 


In deciding the degree to which 
there should be a decentralization 
of any further industrial expansion 
under the national defense program, 
questions arise as to what distribu- 
tion of defense industries would im- 
prove most the welfare of our rural 
areas, whether the defense program 
will be disrupted and delayed it 
such broad economic requirements 
ot various rural areas are considered, 
and to what extent the increased 
production can be used to foster bet- 
ter distribution of economic oppor- 
tunities throughout the Nation. 

Before answering the questions, 
let me review what has happened 
thus far. When the defense pro- 
gram was started, Army chiefs and 
advocates of industrial decentraliza- 
tion agreed as far as avoiding the 
further development of defense fa- 
cilities along the Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards. The President advo- 
cated putting defense plants inland, 
and the Army issued a map outlin- 
ing the strategic zones within which 
defense industries should be located. 
In general, the Army indicated that 
the plants should be located west of 
the Appalachians, considerably east 
of the Rockies, and from 200 to 500 
miles inland from all northern and 
southern borders. 

But it became evident that a sec- 
ond Army requirement could not 
be met fully if industrial expansion 
were restricted to strategic military 
zones. Above all else, the Army 





and the Navy had to produce sup. 
plies rapidly, inexpensively, and in 
large quantities. This short-run in- 
terest of the Army conflicted to a 
considerable extent with the long. 
term aim of locating defense plants 
at points that could be most easily 
defended. 


Economics and Technology 


It can be readily pointed out, of 
course, that after initial production 
has been stimulated and immediate 
war requirements secured, then the 
Army and Navy could study the 
problem of developing defense fa- 
cilities at points least vulnerable to 
attack or sabotage. But it is a ques- 
tion whether additional defense fa- 
cilities will be needed after the 
urgency for fast production ends, 
especially if there is no break in the 
present emergency or if the magni- 
tude of the crisis is increased. It 
may be that the defense program 
will be curtailed, rather than ex- 
tended. It is also a question, if 
that happens, whether the average 
American citizen would be willing 
to undergo the cost of moving pres- 
ent defense facilities inland. It may 
be, in short, that the magnitude of 
the present emergency has virtually 
dictated the location of defense fa- 
cilities, and for the large part inter- 


est in the decentralization of de- 
fense industries may have been 
academic. 


Economic and technological con- 
siderations also determine the 
Army’s selection of industrial sites. 
In general, the Army concluded that 
most of the defense enterprises had 
to be located within commuting dis- 
tance of large metropolitan centers. 
Some of the considerations were: 
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All things change. It is wise 
always to prepare for the 
changes, no less in agriculture 
than in other fields. 
—TECHNOLOGY ON THE FARM 














(1) During the first months of 
the defense program, the Army as- 
sumed that the greater part of the 
war requirements produced would 
be used along the Atlantic coast, 
and that plants should be located 
with reference to that market. In 
an effort to avoid long freight hauls 
and a number of loadings and un- 
loadings, the Army located plants 
on main transportation lines rela- 
tively near the Atlantic seaboard. 

(2) The Army, after the experi- 
ence of the World War and later, 
had arrived at fairly definite con- 
clusions regarding the most efficient 
sizes of plants. Only within com- 
muting range of rather large cities, 
where a large and diversified labor 
supply was available, it was believed, 
could the operating company of a 
large defense plant hope to be able 
to fill all of its needs. 

(3) The types of industries that 
the Army and Navy were attempt- 
ing to expand had = gradually 
dwindled during the past two dec- 
ades to the point where they had 
become adjusted to peacetime re- 
quirements. In these industries 
there were practically no partly used 
or idle plants, and no large body of 
partly trained or underemployed 
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laborers who could readily be drawn 
back into the industry as it ex- 
panded. 

These industries not only lacked 
unused capacity, but within less 
than a year they were faced with 
the task of producing 2 or 3 times 
or sometimes 20 or 30 times more 
than they had in any year of the 
past decade. The scarcity of man- 
agers and technicians immediately 
became a problem. Frequently the 
management of the present aircraft 
companies have been responsible in 
the end for the selection of locations 
for plant expansions. In most cases 
the management stated bluntly that 
expansion could be undertaken only 
as an adjunct to existing facilities. 

(4) Another factor arose be- 
cause the raw material and semi- 
processed requirements of many 
defense plants set rigid geographi- 
cal limits within which defense 
plants had to be located. The pro- 
duction of armor plate, guns, and 
even shells, for example, calls for 
various metals. Few areas produce 
these requirements and, except 
Birmingham, are located in the 
Northeast. 


Nearness to Basic Raw 
Materials 


Since such metals often are the 
most bulky item involved in the 
production of these military sup- 
plies, and since the Army felt that 
the Atlantic seaboard would be the 
ultimate market of defense require- 
ments, it was considered unwise to 
ship these metals to the interior and 
then bear the cost of shipping them 
back to the coast. From the start, 
therefore, it became evident that 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Illinois would be the centers of de- 





fense expansion 
metal supplies. 

Only the munitions industry of- 
tered the practical possibility of im- 
mediate and relative widespread 
decentralization. Almost all types 
of plants in the munitions group 
employed much _ unskilled labor 
and utilized raw materials available 
at a number of alternative sites. 

The earlier defense projects, even 
in the ammunition field, were lo- 
cated in Northeastern States. Those 
sites were chosen for different rea- 
sons in each case: Lack of knowl- 
edge as to the suitability of Kansas, 
Illinois, or other coals from areas 
outside the West Virginia-Pennsyl- 
vania coal fields for producing am- 
monia; lack of certainty about the 
practicability of new outlets for the 
spent acid of TNT plants, used by 
steel mills; the desirability of locat- 
ing near the Northeastern steel cen- 
ters where metal components used 
in small-arms plants are made. 
Lately, projects have been located in 
Missouri and Iowa. Even more re- 
cently, sites west of Missouri have 
been considered. As the possibilities 
for location of ammunition plants 
have been canvassed more thor- 
oughly, and as the geographical dis- 
tribution of the use of these muni- 
tions has be.n more clearly defined, 
the likelihood of obtaining a wider 
scattering of the plants in this in- 
dustry has improved. 


involving large 


Social Objectives of the 
Program 


Many administrators are aware 
of the economic and social malad- 
justments that resulted from the 
heavy concentration of war produc- 
tion during the World War. Great 
interest has been displayed in the 
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objective of preventing the migra- 
tion of many laborers from one in- 
dustrial area to another, or from a 
rural district to cities. Defense em- 
ployment is temporary, and after the 
defense program is over, these people 
may be left stranded in places where 
they cannot earn a living. 

On the other hand, it was not 
recognized clearly that total defense 
would require the greatest possible 
use of the facilities of existing com- 
munities. Too little effort was 
made, wherever possible, to avoid 
the costly erection of new com- 
munity facilities if their use was to 
be only temporary, and if they 
duplicated those existing elsewhere 
which are only partly utilized at 
present. 


Salt 


Agriculture is the parent of 
physical and moral health to the 
State—it is the salt which pre- 
serves from moral corruption. 








Not only are her labors useful 
in administering to our wants, 
and in dispensing the blessing 
of abundance to others, but she 
is constantly exercising a salu- 
tary influence upon the moral 
and physical health of the State, 
and in perpetuating the repub- 
lican habits and good order of 
society. 
—JrssE BuEL 
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it is a question, furthermore, 
whether even those defense plants 
which have been placed in rural 
areas will prevent continued migra- 
tion of labor and the wasteful du- 
plication of existing facilities with- 
out further careful planning. 


Dangers of a Boom 


A case in point is the smokeless 
powder and bag-loading plants to 
be located near Radford and Pu- 
laski, Va. Plants of that type are 
not entirely favorable from the 
point of view of the people living 
there. 

Almost all are large and will in- 
evitably cause serious maladjust- 
ments in the communities receiv- 
ing them. Intelligent planning is 
needed if the farmers in places like 
Radford are not to be harmed in the 
long run by temporary defense em- 
ployment. The development at 
Radford calls for the employment 
of at least 3,500 persons during the 
construction period, and from 6,000 
to 8,000 in the plants after opera- 
tion is started. Plants of that size 
will support a city of 20,000 to 25,- 
000 population. Radford, however, 
had a population of only 6,227 in 
1930, and Pulaski had 7,168. A 
boom is unavoidable. 

Many new houses will be needed. 
Many farmers will be tempted to 
settle in Pulaski, Christianburg, or 
Radford. If these farmers should 
move to town, after the defense pro- 
gram is completed they may be no 
better off than they would have been 
had they moved to a large, more re- 
motely located city and been left 
stranded there. 

An even more critical situation 
may develop in the case of Charles- 
town, Ind. Two plants to be lo- 
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cated there will employ at least 10,- 
ooo men; the town itself had a pop- 
ulation of only 850 in 1930. 

Temporary defense employment, 
however, can make a_ permanent 
contribution to the economic wel- 
fare of many rural communities. If 
a farmer, his son, his daughter, or 
even his wife could find temporary 
employment in a defense plant, and 
if part of the earnings of such a 
member of the family were diverted 
to the farm and were used for 
permanent farm improvements, 
that farmer would have developed 
sound means for maintaining a 
higher standard of living. 

New housing facilities, for exam- 
ple, to be provided under the de- 
fense program, if constructed en- 
tirely within towns, might have no 
value whatever if the plant ceases 
operation. If, however, some of 
these houses are placed on farms 
within commuting distance of the 
plant, the farmers owning the land 
on which such houses have been 
erected can abandon their present 
wholly inadequate homes and ac- 
quire defense houses that had been 
used temporarily by industrial 
workers. The planning of these 
various aspects of defense projects, 
however, must be of the highest 
order if serious blunders are to be 
avoided. 


Integrating Farms and 
Industries 


If the social objectives of decen- 
tralization are to be kept in mind, it 
is necessary to be concerned with 
the manner in which the farmer 
participates in the national defense 
industrial program as well as in the 
problem of fostering the location of 
defense facilities in rural areas. 








In fact, industrial employment 
and agricultural opportunities in 
many areas can be integrated, as 
far as many farmers are concerned, 
even though the defense plant is lo- 
cated in an urban district. 

The most beneficial use of tempo- 
rary industrial employment by 
farmers remains a task of educa- 
tion. Although the scattering of 
defense industries through various 
sections may help to balance the 
general economic development of 
the various sections, the effect of 
such a program on the lives of indi- 
vidual farmers and their families 
will be determined by the degree to 
which local farmers can plan the 
economic and social use that they 
make of the economic opportunities 
at their disposal. 

It is clear, therefore, that indus- 
trial expansion under the defense 
program so far has been admin- 
istered largely in terms of immedi- 
ate objectives. Only seldom and in- 
directly has the allotment of defense 
production been made in terms of 
broader economic aims. 

Although this seems to be true 
thus far, it is well to raise a num- 
ber of fundamental questions before 
further industrial expansion is 
financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Defense and Exports 


There has been almost a complete 
collapse of foreign markets for 
some of our major farm products, 
so that in certain areas the lack of 
economic opportunity will remain 
serious throughout the war emer- 
gency. This lack may coincide 
with the period during which the 
industrial production of military re- 
quirements will be high. 
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Certain agricultural areas mus 
eventually change the character of 
their production. The hope of the 
South is to shift from a predomi. 
nately cotton and tobacco economy 
to one more diversified, and in the 
Great Plains area a_ shift from 
wheat may have to be made. 

Increased demands for farm 
goods resulting from mounting in- 
dustrial activity will not greatly 
benefit those sections if such indus. 
trial activity is concentrated in a 
few relatively prosperous agricul- 
tural areas. The most likely result 
will be that these needs will be met 
by a more intensive production of 
vegetables, poultry, dairy, fruit, and 
similar foods in restricted areas. 

Furthermore, unemployed and 
underemployed rural people seri- 
ously affected by the loss of foreign 
markets will be unable to get tempo- 
rary employment in defense plants 
unless they move to Northern 
States. Such migration would be 
desirable if settlement in such urban 
centers would be permanent, and if 
the economic future of those centers 
were better than that from which 
they were moved. But there are 
many reasons for believing that that 
may not be the case. 

A defense plant in an area that 
must sometime change the charac- 
ter of its agricultural production 
would help stimulate such a change 
by furnishing a market for a more 
diversified range of products. If 
the primary requirement of a rural 
district is temporary industrial em- 
ployment until foreign markets 
have been restored, at least in part, 
a defense plant is an admirable ve- 
hicle for accomplishing just that. 

From a broad national point of 
view, therefore, it is unfortunate 
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that after due recognition has been 
given to all technological and eco- 
nomic considerations, attention 
might not also be given to the basic 
economic needs of various rural 
areas. Very little data, however, are 
available regarding the industrial 
potentialities of country areas; prac- 
tically all the research of the De- 
partment of Agriculture regarding 
the relation of industry and agricul- 
ture has dealt almost solely with the 
character and success of part-time 
farming. 
A Basic Question 


This problem must not be con- 
sidered the basic question as to what 
distribution of various types of eco- 
nomic activity is fundamental for 
the welfare of various sections of 
the country and for the Nation as a 
whole. The national defense emer- 








Interest 


I presume I am not expected to 
employ the time assigned me in 
the mere flattery of the farmers 
as a class. But farmers, being 
the most numerous class, it fol- 
lows that their interest is the 
largest interest. It also follows 
that that interest is most worthy 
of all to be cherished and cul- 
uvated—that if there be inevit- 
able conflict between that inter- 
est and any other, that other 
should yield. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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gency has focussed attention once 
again on that problem. 

Such a recommendation is not 
made in complete disregard of the 
need for a considerable increase in 
the industrial activity of large cities. 
The urban unemployment problem 
must be solved. One must remem- 
ber, however, that the greater part 
of the defense production will be in 
cities, that existing industrial facil- 
ities and the labor supply of cities 
normally are more than adequate, 
and that existing urban facilities 
and labor supplies have not been 
utilized fully for many years. No 
economic end is served, therefore, 
in increasing either the facilities or 
the labor supply of those cities by 
an obviously temporary program of 
industrial expansion. 

Without additional new plants 
in cities, the production stimulated 
by the defense program will utilize 
largely all the facilities that cities 
would normally support in ordi- 
nary years. It would appear eco- 
nomically and socially wasteful, 
therefore, to expand them. 

Every effort should be made seri- 
ously to canvass the possibility of 
scattering as many new plant facil- 
ities as possible in the South At- 
lantic, South Central, and Great 
Plains States. 

At the outset one should recog- 
nize that a sound policy of national 
defense must rest first on the funda- 
mental principle that a democracy 
must give its citizens an economic 
order that protects and enhances 
the welfare of all sections and that 
does not deliberately perpetuate any 
injustices. It may be that, in the 
end, a month or two of delay in 
the production of weapons, result- 
ing from a tangible increase in the 








economic and social welfare of a 
sizeable number of citizens, may 
actually result in greater, rather 
than less, defense. 

One must also remember that— 
while it may be easier to get fac- 
tories into actual production more 
quickly in or about our large urban 
centers than in more outlying rural 
areas—a too rapid increase in pro- 
duction may bring immediate de- 
lays of every type. 

It is possible that in the end as 
much delay may attend the present 
program as one that calls for de- 
centralization, because of the con- 
gestion of transportation facilities 
and because the labor reserves of 
some important cities will soon be 
absorbed with the result that time 
must be consumed in attempting to 
recruit labor from other areas. 

In view of this fact it is a ques- 
tion whether our present policy is a 
wise one. It is true, as pointed out 
earlier, that the need for the im- 
mediate production of defense ma- 
terials is overwhelmingly important. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that in meeting these present re- 
quirements during a limited emer- 
gency we are using those facilities 
which can be most rapidly de- 
veloped. 

Our Nation, moreover, is not tak- 
ing a single step to insure that if 
the magnitude of our emergency in- 
creases we can very readily boost 
our production even further. It 
may be that the wise policy, as long 
as we have peace, is not only to 
utilize some of these facilities that 
can readily be converted to the pro- 
duction of war materials, but also 
to develop facilities at points where 
it would take more time to bring 
them into production. If that pol- 
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icy were followed then the Nation 
would have production reserves in 
an acute crisis that the country 
could bring into immediate use. | 


If the Need Increases 


If the present emergency does not 
become more acute little use will be 
made of the military supplies pro- 
duced by existing factories, but if 
the magnitude of the emergency in- 
creases the industrial capacity of the 
Nation to produce military supplies 
must be increased greatly and as 
rapidly as possible. 

Although new defense plants may 
be few in number, if properly lo 
cated they will solve existing difh- 
culties, while, if misplaced, they 
may create new problems without 
solving extant problems. 

It is true that the number of de- 
fense plants which may be erected 
under an expanded defense _pro- 
gram may not number more than 
two or three score, but if these 
plants are strategically located, each 
of them can go a long way toward 
alleviating directly or indirectly the 
economic distress of four, five, six, 
or even eight counties. 

The defense program cannot 
solve even temporarily the problem 
faced by the farmers of many areas 
of the Nation, but the program has 
a contribution to make, and it 
would be a mistake to overlook the 
opportunity of doing whatever can 
be done to further their material 
welfare. 








Agriculture is the most healthful, 

the most useful, and the most 

honorable employment of man. 
—GEorGE WASHINGTON 
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RESURGENCE 
IN RURAL NOVA SCOTIA 


By MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O. S. B. Here is a heartening ac- 


count of a movement that is bringing new life and hope to 


impoverished persons in eastern Nova Scotia, a story of coopera- 
tion that “could well be studied by farmers of any region or 


any age.” 


THE COOPERATIVE 

and adult education 
movement sponsored and 
directed by the little dio- 

cesan college of St. Francis Xavier 
in Antigonish, Nova Scotia, has at- 
tracted wide attention as a bold and 
vigorous attempt to awaken a peo- 
ple to the possibilities of helping 
themselves by making the most out 
of their local resources—meager 
though they be. During the past 
10 years, the priests of the diocese 
of Antigonish, aided by many self- 
sacrificing laymen, have built up a 
systematic program of social action 
that is now widely known as the 
Antigonish Movement. While this 
movement has brought a new lease 
on life for people of every occupa- 
tion—fishermen, farmers, miners, 
steelworkers, and their families— 
only its implications in regard to 
agriculture can be considered here. 
Agriculture in Nova Scotia is un- 
deniably backward. According to 
the census of 1931, only one-third 
of the land area is in farms, and 
only one-fifth of the farm lands rep- 
resent improved crop or pasture 
lands. The farms are small, with 
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an improved acreage per farm 
averaging only 21.4 acres. 

The condition of agriculture in 
this maritime region is clear evi- 
dence of the difficulties experienced 
in making the adjustments necessi- 
tated by the opening of the West 
and the technological changes of 
the past 75 years. Further evi- 
dences are to be found in the con- 
stantly declining rural and farm 
population, as farm youth migrated 
to the rising industrial centers, and 
in the almost constant decline in 
the number of farms and acreage 
per farm under cultivation. 

The competition from the West 
in the large staple agricultural 
products was met in part by a shift 
to dairying and specialized farm 
production to supply the rising 
urban markets, but the nature of 
the agricultural resources has mili- 
tated against a successful readjust- 
ment to the new conditions. Ac- 
cording to almost every index of 
agricultural development, Nova 
Scotia suffers by comparison with 
other regions. 

If the agriculture of Nova Scotia 
as a whole is backward, that of 








eastern Nova Scotia—where the 
Antigonish Movement has reached 
its highest development—is - still 
further from the ideal. The farm- 
ers in the eastern counties were 
overwhelmed by the competition 
from the west, and failed to adapt 
their production to the specialized 
demand of the rising industrial dis- 
tricts nearby. The inefficiency of 
production was carried over into 
the marketing of the driblet pro- 
duction of the many small farms, 
and the only information reaching 
back to the individual farmers was 
that wholesalers preferred to pay 
higher prices for graded products 
shipped in from reliable sources 
farther west. 

Improvements were needed on 
two fronts. It was useless for the 
individual farmers to improve their 
methods of production unless some 
system was developed whereby 
their small outputs could be as- 
sembled, graded, and marketed in 
large lots through established chan- 
nels which would return a premium 
for quality. 


First, A Desire to Help Oneself 


It was at this point that the pro- 
gram of adult education and coop- 
eration made possible the applica- 
tion of mass intelligence to what 
seemed to be an insoluble problem. 
Although the Antigonish Move- 
ment has various phases, its gen- 
eral procedure consists first of all in 
arousing in a community the desire 
to help itself. This energy is then 
directed toward the study of some 
community problem. For this pur- 
pose study clubs are formed among 
the members of the community, 
and the people are instructed in 
study-club procedure. 
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While the newly organized clubs 
could take up the study of any com. 
munity problem, it has been found 
most practical to begin with the 
credit union. This gives the people 
a training in business procedure 
and self-confidence in handling 
their own affairs. After that they 
are able and willing to attack any 
problem facing the community, 
The almost certain success of the 
credit union makes them eager to 
undertake a second project, and 
while this might be a cooperative 
sawmill, lobster factory, fish plant, 
or marketing cooperative, the nor- 
mal procedure is to begin studying 
and saving capital for the organ- 
ization of a cooperative store. 

The community will spend 2 or 3 
years in intensive study and discus- 
sion, but when the leaders finally 
give the go-ahead signal for the or- 
ganization of the store, it will have 
become so imbedded in the think- 
ing and habits of the community 
that the people consider it their 
own and feel free to use it as an 
instrument to be turned in any di- 
rection for the solution of the prob- 
lems inherent in Nova _ Scotia 
agriculture. The store naturally 
performs the ordinary functions of 
retailing consumers’ goods and 
farm supplies, and it serves as a 
center for the organization of vari- 
ous projects designed to step up the 
efficiency of production and mar- 
keting. 


Cooperative Marketing 


Since farming in eastern Nova 
Scotia consists of a complex of 
small enterprises ranging from fox 
farming to the production of pulp- 
wood, and since farmers must have 
an inducement to put forth the 
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necessary effort to become proficient 
in several different pursuits, the co- 
operative stores in the rural areas 
generally undertake to develop an 
eficient program for marketing the 
driblet production of their members 
and to obtain for them definite and 
certain payment for quality. 

Working in conjunction with the 
central office of the overhead organ- 
ization of which they are members, 
the stores have developed a highly 
organized system of assembling, 
grading, and marketing lambs, hogs, 
poultry, eggs, marine products, and 
small fruits and vegetables. 

These products are assembled at 
the local stores on stated days de- 
termined by the state of the mar- 
ket, as learned from the central 
ofice, and are then transported to 
the urban market on the return 
haul of the trucks which deliver 
consumers’ goods and farm sup- 
plies to the rural stores. 

In the city, the products are sold 
through the central office, which 
acts as the sole bargaining agent, 
selling by grade in large lots to 
the highest bidder. Some of the 
products are marketed through the 
consumers’ cooperative wholesale, 
of which the rural cooperatives are 
members, to the urban cooperatives 
in the industrial area. This highly 
unique arrangement represents a 
bold experiment in the reconciling 
of consumer-producer interests, and 
is possible only in virtue of the in- 
tensive educational programs con- 








My greatest opportunity is to 
be thought the first farmer of 
America. 

—GeorGE WASHINGTON 
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ducted by representatives of the col- 
lege in both town and country. 


A Premium for Quality 


The assurance of a premium for 
quality made possible by this mar- 
keting program gives the individual 
producers an incentive to study im- 
proved methods of production and 
sends them in quest of literature 
and information concerning the 
various enterprises which make up 
the Nova Scotia farm. Here again 
the most powerful instrument of 
the Antigonish Movement—the 
study club—is called into play. 
Now that quality and uniformity 
pay, farmers will devote their 
clubs to the study of methods of 
production and marketing. Thus, 
some communities have studied 
animal husbandry, pasture improve- 
ment, poultry raising, rotation and 
seed selection, and the like. Even 
when the study club is not exten- 
sively used for these purposes, the 
mere fact of membership in the co- 
operative store contributes signifi- 
cantly to the technical advancement 
of farming, since the managers— 
typically alert young men—assist the 
farmers in obtaining literature deal- 
ing with their specific problems, ad- 
vise them as to the state of the mar- 
ket, and arrange meetings at which 
representatives of the Provincial 
department of agriculture can give 
instructions in scientific agriculture. 

Moreover, as reading, discussion, 
and contact with experts broaden 
the horizon of the members and 
suggest practical procedures for im- 
proving methods of production, 
they use their cooperative stores for 
carrying out these projects. The 


stores sometimes purchase purebred 
sires, 


install seed-cleaning equip- 
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ment, and establish incubators for 
the use of the members. 

A more ambitious educational 
project sponsored by some of the 
rural cooperative stores is the short 
course lasting from 2 to 1o days. 
This consists of lectures on methods 
of farming and demonstrations 
given by Government experts and 
others in the community hall. The 
course also serves as the initial im- 
petus for the continued study and 
discussion of farm problems in the 
study clubs, a practice which Gov- 
ernment field men and _ county 
agents are quick to encourage. The 
result is a coordinated program of 
rural rehabilitation, with the co- 
operatives and study clubs supply- 
ing the inspiration and the eco- 
nomic organization that make it 
profitable for the farmers to take 
advantage of the technical educa- 
tion offered by the department of 
agriculture. 

In this program of adult educa- 
tion, the place of the woman is not 
forgotten, since the Antigonish 
Movement is striving not only to 
increase cash income, but more em- 
phatically to build a rich and satis- 
fying rural culture having many 
values that money cannot buy. 
Women therefore are given a 
prominent part in the various edu- 
cational activities. They frequently 
form their own clubs to study 
handicrafts, like weaving, glove 
making, and tile and wood deco- 
rating, as well as dietetics and 
household management. A special 
section of the short course is re- 
served for them, and, like the men, 
they continue the study of these 
arts in their study clubs. 

The cooperative stores in the 
rural areas have been so thoroughly 
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integrated into the life of the com- 
munity that, where conditions are 
favorable, they also serve as the 
agency for carrying out the more 
intricate and large-scale operation of 
marketing pulpwood to distant 
markets. Much of the average 
farm in eastern Nova Scotia con- 
sists of cutover woodlands, and 
farmers (and fishermen) frequently 
derive a supplementary income in 
slack seasons by gleaning forest 
products from their wood lots, 
They discovered, however, that the 
prevailing system of marketing 
pulpwood in small lots through 
private buyers yielded returns be- 
low mill prices, and several com- 
munities decided that the _intelli- 
gent exploitation of this resource 
required more organization and at- 
tention than the isolated producers 
were able to give it. Accordingly, 
these communities turned to the 
cooperative stores for a solution to 
their problem, and soon a detailed 
plan of production and marketing 
was worked out. 

Through the Provincial depart- 
ment of agriculture, the coopera- 
tives of several communities con- 
tract for the delivery and loading of 
a cargo of pulpwood for shipment 
to a foreign market. Each of the 
participating cooperatives receives 
its allotment in the shipment, de- 
pending upon the acreage of wood- 
land controlled by its members. 
Each cooperative then assigns to 
each of its members a given pro- 
portion of its allotment, determined 
by the holdings of the individual 
member. The member, in turn, 
contracts to deliver at the shore the 
number of cords allotted to him, 
and to assist in booming the sticks 
out to the steamer and _ loading 
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them, as the steamer moves from 
port to port. . 

Of significance with respect to 
conservation is the fact that each 
cooperative strictly controls the cut- 
ting practices of its members, and 
strives to inculcate correct princi- 
ples of forest management. It 
seeks to prevent overcutting and 
depletion of forest resources, and 
exerts a rigid inspection at time ot 
shipment, in order to maintain the 
reputation for high quality that the 
cooperatives have won. Since the 
prices realized by the cooperatives 
have been almost double that paid 
by private dealers who buy from 
the individual farmers, the latter 
are restrained from overcutting and 
are willing to abide by the rules 
laid down by the directors of the 
cooperatives regarding forest man- 
agement. A similar procedure is 
followed, but with less attention to 
silviculture, in the production and 
marketing of other forest products, 
such as pit props and sawlogs, 
while the development of coopera- 
tive sawmills in several communi- 
ties has made possible the more 
intensive use of forest resources and 
the employment of idle labor. 

As in a number of forest prod- 
ucts cooperatives in the United 
States—though for a different rea- 








My name will be remembered 
with more pleasure and grati- 
tude by those who know me, 
for my devotion to agriculture 
and mechanic arts, than all my 
long life spent in politics. 
—HeEnry Cray 
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son—the cooperatives in rural Nova 
Scotia are in a position to insist 
upon the adoption of correct silvi- 
cultural practices leading eventu- 
ally to sustained yield. ‘They serve 
as centers for the dissemination of 
information on forest management, 
and present compact groups easily 
reached by Government foresters 
who are cager to cooperate with 
these communities in the intelligent 
exploitation of their forest re- 
sources. Finally, the standard in- 
strument of adult education is 
called into play, and the members 
of the cooperatives take up the 
study of forest management in 
their study clubs and thresh out the 
complex problems—social, eco- 
nomic, and_ technological—which 
stand in the way of any attempt to 
harvest forest products as a peren- 
nial cash crop. 

The Antigonish Movement is of 
deep significance for modern agri- 
culture. In view of the serious 
problems facing various agricul- 
tural regions in the United States, 
it might not be too much to say 
that the salvation of agriculture as 
a way of life and the preservation 
and enrichment of our rural culture 
lie in the adoption of some pro- 
gram of study and action similar to 
that described here. 

The movement is doing for Nova 
Scotia what George Russell (AE) 
and Horace Plunkett hoped coop- 
eration would do for rural Ireland, 
and the method it has developed 
could well be studied by farmers 
of any region or any age. It is un- 
questionably a program more in 
keeping with human dignity and 
the ideals of American freedom 
than various alternatives now on 
the horizon. 





Throu gh Depression 
ON A PLAINS FARM 





By T. S. THORFINNSON. 4 case history is here presented to 
show how a South Dakota farmer survived the hazards of climate 
and variations of prices and production, and to emphasize the 
importance of managerial problems engendered by extreme 
variability of Great Plains farming. 


THE ATTENTION of 
the Nation has been fo- 
cused on Great Plains ag- 
riculture in recent years. 
One result is the general realization 
of the hazards encountered by the 
Great Plains farmer. 

The extreme variability of cli- 
matic conditions is the principal 
cause underlying many of the haz- 
ards. Fluctuations in prices, par- 
ticularly in the prices of wheat, add 
further complications. As a result 
of great changes in yields and prices, 
the productivity of Great Plains 
farms, both physical and economic, 
differs widely from year to year. 
Since the causes of these conditions 
are beyond present known means of 
control, the variability cannot be re- 
moved, and the farmer must learn 
to live with it somehow. 

Differences in income make it dif- 
ficult to meet fixed costs like taxes 
and interest. In years when yields 
are low, the income is insufficient 
to provide the family with the neces- 
sities. When the income is above 
average, the surplus is often spent 
currently, instead of being set aside 
as a reserve for emergencies. 





Low- 
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income farm families in this region 
often are solvent only when income 
is above the average. These fam- 
ilies are not in a position to accum- 
ulate reserves, and during periods 
of low yields and low prices they 
become public charges in one way 
or another. Instability of income 
makes systematic planning difficult. 
In extreme cases it may result in 
liquidation of farms that are solvent 
from the long-time standpoint. 
While obviously the farm man- 
ager must attempt to adjust to fu- 
ture fluctuations or variations, rather 
than to past fluctuations, there may 
nevertheless be considerable guidance 
value in an examination of income 
variability in the past. From this 
we should glean a better under- 
standing of the farmer’s problem, 
the kind of erratic changes that he 
encounters, and their apparent el- 
fect upon his farm and family. 
Many of the situations experienced 


in the past probably will have 
approximate counterparts in the 
future. 


To illustrate the variability of in- 
come on a farm in the Northern 
Great Plains, an actual farm of 960 
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in Ziebach 
County, in western South Dakota. 
It was one of a group of the more 
successful farms that “survived” the 
drought. The farm plant was val- 
ued at $4,000 in 1938. The operator 
was out of debt. He owned 640 
acres and rented 320 acres. His 
family of 2 daughters and 5 sons 
was approaching maturity when the 
drought began in 1931. By 1938 
one of the girls was married and the 
other was teaching school. Two of 
the boys had gone to seek their for- 
tunes elsewhere. One boy was in 
a CCC camp. Another had a road- 
dragging job as a side line, and the 
youngest boy was still at home 
helping with the farm work. 

There were 673 acres in perma- 
nent pasture on this farm; 287 acres 
were cultivated. Wheat, the major 
crop, was planted on 60 to 70 per- 
cent of the cultivated acreage. 
Eleven cows were milked. Poultry 


selected 


acres Was 
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and hogs were of minor importance. 
Horses were used for power. 

From 1923-39 the yield of wheat 
in Ziebach County varied from noth- 
ing to 17 bushels an acre. During 
5 years of this period the yield was 
10 bushels or more, and it was 3 
bushels or less per acre for 5 years. 
The average yield was approxi- 
mately 7 bushels. The variation in 
yield from this average was mod- 
erate in the years 1923, 1924, and 
1925, again in 1934 and 1935. Dur- 
ing the remaining 11 years the yield 
fluctuations were violent. 

The average farm price of wheat 
in South Dakota during the period 
was $0.94 a bushel. The lowest 
price was $0.31 a bushel in 1932, and 
the highest was $1.41 in 1925. 
When yields were above average in 
1924, 1925, 1927, and 1928, the price 
of wheat was $1 or more a bushel. 
In 1931, 1933, 1934, 1935, and 1938, 
when yields were low, the price was 
below $0.90 a bushel. 

Thus it appears that the high 
prices and high yields were associ- 
ated in the first instance, and low 
prices and low yields in the second. 
This tended to make income fluctu- 
ations wider than fluctuations in 
yield and price. 

The farm price of beef cattle in 
South Dakota varied between $3.60 
a hundredweight in 1933 and $11.30 
in 1928, the average being $6.90. 
Butterfat sold for 45 cents a pound 
in 1928, but was only 17 cents a 
pound in 1932. 

The calculated income from this 
farm varied between $3,574 in 1928 
and $400 loss in 1936. This is a 
range of nearly $4,000 from low to 
high. The average income for the 
period was $922. During the 16- 
year period the income was below 
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average for 12 years (1923, 1926, the most flexible kind of farming 
1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, system could not be expected to sur 
1935, 1936, 1937, 1938), and above vive such a drought period without 
average for 4 years (1924, 1925, 1927, considerable change. 
1928). In 1931, 1933, 1934, 1936, 
and 1938, the income was insufficient Adjustments Required to Meet 
to meet tarm expenses, including Emergencies 
allowances tor depreciation and in- ‘ 
terest on investment in the farm If it is assumed that the surplus 
plant. (Income in this case means income from the good years could 
the amount available to pay for the have been retained as a reserve for 
labor and management of the farmer the years of low income, the farm 
and his family after all farm ex- I am talking about would have had 
penses and interest—at 5 percent— sufficient funds to support the fam- 
on the total investment have been — ily throughout the entire period. If, 
deducted from the gross farm however, it is assumed that the high 
income. ) incomes between 1923 and 1929 
These fluctuations apparently were were spent currently rather than re- 
due largely to the variations in yields tained as a reserve, then the farm 
and the price of wheat. Under family would have faced consider- 
these circumstances planning the able difficulty from 1931 to 1938. 
farm business for the future in- Assuming that approximately $400 
volved considerable difficulty, Re- would be required to provide the 
serves of capital or feed, or both, necessities ot life for the family each 
could conceivably be provided to — year, the required financial adjust- 
tide the farm over occasional lean ments in the farm business would 
years before 1931. It would be ex- be approximately those shown in 
tremely difficult, however, to pro- the table. In making the calcula- 
vide sufficient reserves to carry the — tions, it was assumed that when the 
farm family over the 8-year period income was low the farmer would 
of low income from 1931 to 1938. use interest due him on his invest- 
Obviously, some drastic adjustments ment for support of the family, that 
in the business were required; even he would not buy new machinery, 


TasLte 1.—Jncome for labor and management of the farmer and family, 960-acre farm 


in Ziebach County, S. Dak., 1923-38 


Year Income Year Income 

1923 rr $622 1932. pe icin. dete ae $440 
1924 ; 1, 845 1933. ; . ; 108 
1925 nie 2, 378 1934. ee re 108 
192 286 1935. . eer 684 
1927 ae ce Ee, 1936. : erry 400 
1925 ; i 3, 574 193 718 
192 833 IES. “a. as Sel nt ae teres 5 
1930. 840 — 

1931 ; Te -12 Average 922 
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nor set aside a reserve in lieu of 
depreciation of equipment, and that 
when hard-pressed he would allow 
taxes to become delinquent, and as 
a last resort obtain a loan. When 
income was above the $400 level it 
was assumed that the loans would 
be liquidated first and delinquent 
taxes second. 

For example, in 1931 when the 
income was—$12, it was assumed 
that the farmer would use for living 
expenses the $208 accruing to him 
as interest on his own capital; also 
that he would not set aside the an- 
nual depreciation reserve of $62; and 
that he would be unable to pay the 
greater part of his taxes ($208 plus 
$62 plus $142 =$412). 


Four Years of Tax Delinquency 


Likewise, in 1932, when the in- 
come was $440 there was a balance 
of $40 above living costs. The as- 
sumption was that he would then 
pay the current year’s taxes plus the 
delinquent taxes of 1931, that he 
would carry over $168 into 1933, 
that the amount spent for family 
living each year was no more and 
no less than $400, and that interest 
on owned capital would not be re- 
invested in the farm business during 
the distressed period (1931 to 1935). 

Apparently on this farm it was 
possible to provide $400 annually 
tor family living for the period 1931 
to 1938, by living partly upon the 
income computed as interest due to 
the farmer on his own capital, and 
by encroaching slightly upon the re- 
serve which should have been set 
aside to cover depreciation on equip- 
ment. 

At the end of the period the 
depreciation reserve account was 
“short” by $434, and $1,560 com- 
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puted as earned by owned capital 
(at 5 percent) had been consumed 
by the family. 

On an accounting basis, the 
farmer had a deficit of $1,994 in 
1938 as a result of his farm opera- 
tions since 1931. During the period 
his taxes were delinquent wholly or 
in part iN 1931, 1933, 1934, and 
1936, and he was forced to borrow 
money in 1934 and 1936. But the 
emergency loans and the delinquent 
taxes were paid up by 1938. 

If it is assumed that $500 is the 
minimum amount required annually 
to support this family, it would have 
been necessary to use, for family liv- 
ing, all the income computed as 
interest on owned capital, and also 
the depreciation funds. In addition, 
delinquent taxes would have accum- 
ulated to a net total of $454 and 
unpaid loans would have amounted 
to $180 by the end of the period. 
The total deficit in this case would 
have been $2,794 on an accounting 
basis. 


$680 in AAA Payments 


Actually this farmer received Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion payments in the amount of 
$680, between 1931 and 1938. If 
this amount is deducted from the 
deficit of $1,994, there remains a 
deficit of $1,314. On this basis no 
emergency loans would have been 
necessary during the period. The 
delinquent taxes would all have 
been paid up in 1938 and the de- 
preciation account would not have 
been disturbed. 

Besides the financial adjustments 
described, some changes were also 
required in farm organization. For 
example, the wheat acreage was re- 
duced from 217 acres to 150, due 
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to shortage of seed. Livestock num- 
bers were likewise reduced because 
of feed shortage. Early in the 
drought period the young stock was 
sold; in 1936 it was necessary to 
reduce the number of milk cows 
from 11 to g. By 1938, 50 acres 
were idle. Nine cows were milked 
and there was only the current 
year’s calf crop on hand. 

It must be recognized, of course, 
that the adjustments in finances and 
in organization are based upon 
many assumptions. Changes in 
these assumptions would alter the 
conclusions, For example, if the 
farmer whose farm was used in the 
illustration had had a large indebt- 
edness on his farm, he would not 
have had the “cushion” of $208 per 
year of income computed as inter- 


TABLE 2.—Financial adjustments required 


living, 960-acre farm, Ziehach County, S. Dak., 1931-38 } 


est on owned capital to fall back 
on. If he had been more dependent 
upon cash crops with less emphasis 
upon livestock (milk cows), his in- 
come situation would probably have 
been worse. 

Account should also be taken of 
the number of persons in the fam- 
ily, and the ages of each, in deter- 
mining the income required for 
family subsistence. One would not 
expect to find exactly the same situ- 
ation on any two farms, and the 
difference in the situation would 
have a bearing upon the kinds of 
adjustments required. The possi- 
bility that some members of the 
family may “shift for themselves” 
outside of the farm business, must 
be considered if the family is 


in order to provide $400 annually for family 





Expense items delayed 


Income 





Obligations 
liquidated 








for Depre- 
Y labor | a ciation Loans 
aad and |" oe on ma- required 
manage) farmer’s chinery | Taxes Loans | Taxes 
ment Ra and 
9 build- 
ings 
ERE — $12 $208 $62 $142 _B PST Ee, er 
-. ere 2440 208 62 0 0 $142 
or — 108 | 208 62 70 | _f See, ere 
ee —108 | 208 62 150 | | eee ; 
Se 3 684 208 62 0 | 0 $88 220 
er — 400 208 62 | 4100 A Ee ee 
rere 5718 208 62 0 0 184 100 
ree -8 104 0 0 _ ee ere 
Fotal....| 1,206 1, 560 434 462 272 272 462 
1 Assuming no reserves on hand in 1930. 


? Expenses delayed in 1932 left $168 to carry over into 1933. 
3 Expenses delayed in 1935 left $246 to carry over into 1936. 
* Taxes were reduced about one-third in 1936. 

5 Expenses delayed 1937 left $304 to carry over into 1938. 
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approaching maturity when the 
drought cycle begins, as was the 
case on this farm, 

An understanding of the great 
variety of assumptions that might 
reasonably be applied to individual 
cases forces one to realize how many 
different kinds of adjustments might 
be required in the many different 
situations faced by individual farm 
families. It seems worth while to 
explore the performance records of 
a number of farm operators, who 
have managed to survive the 
drought. In cases where records 
are available, it would be possible 
to trace the annual income, the 
changes in organization, and the ad- 
justments made by the operator to 





meet practical problems as they ap- 
peared. It should be possible to 
reconstruct the family situation and 
to follow the family through the 
stages of its development from in- 
fancy to maturity. The effect of 
the variability in agricultural income 
upon the development of the family 
should be discernible, as well as the 
flexibility of the family in adjusting 
itself to the changing farm situation. 
All of this would have an im- 
portant bearing upon the problem 
involved in making a living for a 
farm family in the Great Plains. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that the 
survivors of drought and depression 
have learned something about the 
principles involved in survival. 


TABLE 3.—Financial adjustments required in order to provide $400 annually for family living 























when AAA payments are included in the income, 960-acre farm, Ziehach County, S. Dak., 
1931-38! 
| | nema 
| Expense items delayed 
Income Income! | | | Obliga- 
Rad from | | Depre- | | tions Depre- 
Year abor | AAA | Interest | #40" | liqui- | ciation 
... pay- | in | dieu | Taxes |e oe 
ment | ments a le | taxes 
| equity | build- | 
| | ings | 
| | | awe 
1931. | —$12 | o| $208| $62| $142]........ eee 
1932......... | 2440 | 0| 208 | 62 0 | 9048 |........ 
1933. | —108 0| 208| 62 SP hidenwed acweein 
1934.........| =108 | $115 | 208 | 62] 123 }........ epheger 
1935.........| 3684 | 62| 123 | 0 lz 3 eee 
eee —400 | 254 | 208 | 62 re dst ani fd 
1937......... 5718 | 249| 151 | 0 0 J...---,] ‘ohana 
Sees —3| () | 0 | 0 |) $310 
| | | | 
Total...! 1,206 | 680] 1,314 310 | 335| 335 310 











’ Assuming no reserves on hand in 1930. 


2 Expenses delayed in 1932 left $168 to carry over into 1933. 
3 Expenses delayed in 1935 left $276 to carry over into 1936. 
* Taxes were reduced about one-third in 1936. 

5 Expenses delayed in 1937 left $718 to carry over into 1938. 


® Data not available. 
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How Russia Reduces 


RISKS OF FARMING 


By V. KATKOFF. The Soviet Union uses insurance to cover 
many agricultural hazards and to encourage peasants to produce 
needed crops. One result is strict supervision of farming—“the 
peasant is becoming more a farm employee than a traditional 


small-scale farmer.” 


UNCERTAINTIES © in 

agriculture are of three 

types: Risks from natural 

factors like fire, wind, 
rain, other weatner forces, earth- 
quake, disease, or insects; human 
risks through carelessness, indiffer- 
ence, or dishonesty; and marketing 
risks, such as changes in costs, sell- 
ing prices, and sales volume. 

In collective farming human and 
marketing risks are controlled by the 
police power and governmental price 
fixing policy. Offenders are pun- 
ished by law. The peasant knows 
that, whatever the harvest, the State 
price for a current year will be un- 
changed, and that for the next year 
it will be made known before or 
simultaneously with the publication 
of the plan for the following year. 
Thus, at least in theory, business 
risk is greatly reduced. To stabilize 
further agricultural production, the 
Soviet Union has an insurance pro- 
gram against most of the unavoid- 
able losses in crops, livestock, and 
farm real property. 

The Soviet insurance system is in- 
tended to cover losses of livestock, 
crops, and property, and to encour- 
age initiative of the collective farms 





in boosting production and conser 
ing collective property. Thus, to 
some extent, the present Russian 
crop insurance may be regarded as 
a form of subsidy to the peasantry to 
encourage them to produce needed 
crops that the individual peasant or 
collective farm considers unproht 
able. 

The first decree on compulsory in- 
surance was adopted in 1934, but 
altered economic conditions led to 
the passing of a new decree in 1940. 

Before the decree of 1940 there 
was voluntary and compulsory in- 
surance. Voluntary insurance up to 
the full value of the object was per- 
mitted, at rates equal to those for 
compulsory insurance. Compulsory 
insurance, applied in almost all in- 
surable cases of loss, did not cover 
the full value of the insured object. 
Again, the rates were high and the 
sums paid out were too low—50 
rubles per hectare in grain, 145 
rubles for a horse, 40 rubles for a 
sheep, and 60 rubles for a pig. (One 
ruble is 26 cents, one hectare is 2.48 
acres. ) 

In 1938, State compulsory insur 
ance covered 123,700,000 hectares of 


crop plantings and go,000,000 head 
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of large livestock, with a total value 
of 72,000,000,000 rubles. At the be 
sinning of 1940, collective farms had 
voluntary insurance on 35,000,000 
hectares of crops and on 22,000,000 
head of cattle. In the last 
years hundreds of millions of rubles 
have been paid out to cover insur- 
ance losses. In 1939 alone, 1,300,- 
900,000 rubles were paid out. 

The decree on compulsory insur 
ance passed April 4, 1940, by the Su- 
preme Council of the U. S. S. R. is 
similar to that of 1934, but changed 
the premium rates. For crops like 
cotton and tobacco, the rates were 
raised, but for buildings, cattle, 
sheep, and goats they were lowered 
considerably. The Soviet authorities 
hoped the new measure would stim- 
ulate the collective farms to take pre- 
cautions against fire, by reducing 
premiums in certain cases by half. 


A Wide Range of Insured 
Goods 


Under the new decree, collective 
farms must insure buildings, equip- 
ment, vehicles, processed goods, and 
raw materials; plantings of farm 
crops, nurseries, berry patches, and 
vineyards; large-horned cattle, goats, 
hogs 6 months or older, sheep, 
horses, camels, asses, mules, reindeer 
1 year or older, pedigreed young 
horses, camels, and fishing boats. 

Noncollective peasants must in- 
sure buildings, large-horned cattle 6 
months or older, horses, camels, 
asses, mules, sheep and goats 1 year 
or older, hogs g months or older, 
and field crops. 

Insurance is paid for damage to 
buildings, inventory, equipment, ve- 
hicles, processed goods, and raw 
materials from fire, lightning, ex- 
plosion, flood, earthquake, storm, 


few 
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hurricane, blizzard, hail, and land- 
slides. 

Field, truck, and nursery crops 
are insured against hail, blizzard, 
storm, fire at roots, freezing, and 
floods. Fiber and oil-seed crops and 
various medicinal plants are insured 
against drought and damage from 
all the above causes. Livestock is 
insured against death from disease, 
old age, or accident. 

Fishing boats are insured against 
damage by fire, lightning, striking 
reefs, accidents in storms and fog, 
and explosion of motors or boilers. 

This compulsory property insur- 
ance is applicable throughout the 
country. Marine insurance applies 
on all Russian seas and 10 lakes, 
and may be extended to other lakes 
by the proper authorities. 

Buildings and other insured prop- 
erty (except crops and livestock) 
are completely covered on the basis 
of the last inventory value. Crop 
losses are paid for according to local 
variations, the character of insured 
client (collective or noncollective 
peasant), and kind of crop. Pay- 
ments range from 60 rubles to 2,800 
rubles for collective farms and from 
50 to 2,200 rubles for noncollective 
farms or peasants. Payments for 
tobacco, cabbage, grapes, and fruit 
for sale and hops, hemp, and tea 
on collective farms may be as high 
as 10,000 rubles per hectare. 

Payments for stock losses are the 
same throughout the Soviet Union, 
as shown below (in rubles): 


Collective 


Farms Others 
Cattle, horses, mules, 
camels ‘ 300 250 
Asses 100 80 
Sheep and goats 60 50 
} logs 80 60 
‘Reindeer 65 none 


to 
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But the Republican Councils of 
Commissars for any Republic may 
raise or lower by as much as 20 
percent the rates of payment for 
crops or animals, and may estab- 
lish norms for the administrative 
divisions within their boundaries. 


Special Premiums 


The autonomous Republics may 
do the same for counties, townships, 
and cities, using the average norms 
fixed for themselves as a base. Thus, 
the decree is elastic and may be 
adapted to local conditions. 

Insurance premiums range from 
30 kopecks to 6 rubles for collective 
farms and from 50 kopecks to 14.50 
rubles for noncollective farms on 
each roo rubles of insurance. The 
highest premiums apply to horses 
and mules. Crops are insured by lo- 
cality, that is, all kinds of crops in a 
place are lumped together and in- 
sured against hail, storm, and fire 
at roots, and, by kind, against wash- 
ing-out, freezing, heat, and flood. 
Special premiums, ranging from 
2.50 to 10 rubles per roo rubles of 
insurance for collective farms and 
from 4.50 to 15 rubles for noncollec- 
tive farms, are charged on cotton 
and tobacco, varying according to 
locality, soil, and climate. Premiums 
on spring and fall plantings are cal- 
culated according to the sowing 
plan, on old perennial grasses ac- 
cording to the haying plan, and on 
orchards, berry patches, and other 
plantings according to the actual 
area. Acreage seeded in excess of 
the planned area is insured without 
cost. 

The Republican Councils of Com- 
missars may fix, within the average 
rates of premium payments listed, 
the rates tor the autonomous Repub- 
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lic and the regions and Provinces 
within their territories. The auton. 
omous Republics, regions, and Proy- 
inces may act similarly for their 
counties, townships, and cities. The 
Council of Commissars may reduce 
or cancel premiums for State live- 
stock farms and noncollective farms 
in the Far East. Also, the Commis- 
sariat for Finance may lower, up to 
30 percent, the average rate on build- 
ings (depending on their qualities 
of fire-resistance) and up to 50 per- 
cent, in certain places, the premium 
on horses. 

Premiums for compulsory insur- 
ance are calculated by the State In- 
surance Agency (Gosstrakh). Col- 
lections are made from rural clients 
by regional financial agents, who are 
the officers of the State Bank, and 
from collective farms by agents of 
State Insurance Agency. If the 
agents discover that insurable prop- 
erty had been concealed or omitted 
in inventory when the insurance lists 
were prepared, they can collect 
premiums for 2 years back. Prop- 
erty subject to insurance is listed 
once a year. Premiums are assessed 
accordingly. Property acquired by 
the insured client thereafter is listed 
in the following year. When in- 
surance payments are made, unpaid 
premiums are deducted. 

Premiums are paid as follows: By 
collective farms, 40 percent by Sep- 
tember 15; 30 percent by November 
1; 30 percent by December 1. All 
others pay 50 percent by September 
15 and 50 percent by November 1, 
but the Finance Commissariat may 
fix other terms for payments in cer- 
tain places. Failure to pay premiums 
promptly is subject to fines. 

Of the total collected premium, 
15 percent is set aside for fire pre- 
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Blessed 


Blessed be agriculture! If one 
does not have too much of it. 
—Cuar_Les DupLEY WARNER 














vention and for livestock and 0.5 per- 
cent for publicity work and for re- 
wards to the more efficient insurance 
workers. To encourage livestock 
raising, the premium on pedigreed 
cattle is cut 20 percent. Farms hav- 
ing fireproof buildings save 50 per- 
cent in premiums. 

Collective farms and other clients 
must maintain their property and 
crops in complete order in accord- 
ance with fire-protection, agricul- 
tural, and veterinary regulations and 
practices, and must report promptly 
any fire and sickness of animals. 

As agriculture develops and crop 
yields increase, insurance payments 
also rise—21 percent in the case of 
held crops, even more for cxops like 
hops and hemp, and up to several 
hundred percent for a hectare of 
land planted in cotton. For tobacco 
the average now is 1,240 rubles, 
against 1,050 rubles in 1934. Simi- 
larly, the loss of a horse or cattle on 
a collective farm, formerly reim- 
bursed to the extent of 150 rubles, 
now brings 300 rubles. 

How effective is this insurance 
program? Superficially, one may 
say that it helps the peasantry. But 
one must not be too hasty about 
forming an opinion. 

Soviet publications maintain that 
the insurance benefits the peasants 
and the Government, and estimate 
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the Government's share of the 1940 
profits of the State Insurance Agency 
(plus the purchases of State bonds by 
that agency) at 1,181,000,000 rubles 
—a method of obtaining funds at a 
time when ready cash is needed to 
expand the Russian armament 
program. 

Among the difficulties encoun- 
tered is that accurate data for fore- 
casting probabilities of loss from 
specific causes are in the hands of 
one organization. But in most parts 
of Russia these data are inadequate 
as bases for scientific forecasts. It is 
true that general improvement in 
Russian agricultural technique ex- 
cludes many possibilities of crop fail- 
ure, but complete removal of failure 
may be possible when only well- 
established and well-known crops 
are grown by the peasants. New 
crops and new methods always in- 
crease dangers of failure. 

The collective peasant has to grow 
what he is ordered to grow. He 
must use the seeds that are given to 
him. He is told which sort of fertil- 
izer he must apply, and how much. 
His methods are strictly supervised. 
The peasant is becoming more a 
farm employee than a traditional 
small-scale farmer. Under such con- 
ditions there is a tendency for a 
member of a collective farm to be 
less conscientious in his tasks. 

Even at the present time many 
peasants join the collective farms to 
escape the payment of State taxes. 
Many of these peasants are working 
in nearby towns. They are only par- 
tially dependent on farming as a 
source of income. Considering all 
these factors we may say that human 
factors are the most important 
aspects in Russian crop-insurance 
policy. 
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Food Technology and 


LAND USE PLANNING 


By A. C. HOFFMAN. Planning a better use of land resources 
can be done only within limits set by the existing state of science 
and technology. Nothing is predictable in this field, but, it is 
pointed out, progress in the technique of food manufacturing is 


a major factor in agriculture. 


THE TECHNOLOGY 
of food manufacturing 
seems at first thought to 
be somewhat remote from 
the everyday problems of agricul- 
ture and land use. In reality, this 
is far from the case. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that progress in 
the technique of food manufacturing 
has been one of the major factors 
in determining the type and local- 
ization of our agriculture. 

Most of the basic processes for 
making edible the raw products of 
agriculture — grinding, churning, 
baking, curing, and so on—are as 
old as the recorded history of man. 
But the particular techniques by 
which these basic processes are car- 
ried on have been revolutionized 
within the last 75 years. New 
methods of milling have been de- 
veloped, baking has become a com- 
mercial rather than a _ household 
function, and the preservation of 
food has been vastly improved by 
artificial refrigeration and the use of 
air-sealed containers. Moreover, to 





added many new ones. Some of the 
foods we eat today were unknown 
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several generations ago—evaporated 
milk, processed cheese, prepared 
breakfast cereals, fresh frozen berries 
in midwinter. An obvious result of 
all this has been to provide a broader 
and more varied outlet for food 
products, and this in turn has had 
a direct effect on land use develop- 
ment. 

An outstanding example is the 
milling industry. For thousands of 
years the method of making flour 
was to crush the grain between two 
stones by a revolving motion of the 
upper one. Separation of the flour 
from the bran was done with crude 
sieves. From time to time improve- 
ments in these methods were made, 
and the capacity of the mill unit was 
increased by the use of water and 
steam power. But until late in the 
nineteenth century the basic prin- 
ciples of milling were not greatly 
different from what they had been 
in the time of the Greeks. 

Then came two major innova- 
tions. The first was the mill roll 
to replace grinding disks. With 
sufficient power, which was now 
available, the capacity of a roller 
mill is many times that of the old 
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disk-grinder unit. The mill roll re- 
duced greatly the cost of grinding 
flour, spelled the doom of the small 
gristmill, and centralized and relo- 
cated the milling industry. 

The second was a method for 
separating flour from bran by means 
of an air current rather than sieves. 
Before the introduction of the air- 
purifer about 1875, spring wheat 
had been in disrepute because it was 
not possible to make an acceptable 
four from it. The new separation 
process, how ever, yielded as good a 
product from spring wheat as trom 
winter wheat, and wheat production 
expanded rapidly in the spring-wheat 
States and Minneapolis became al- 
most overnight the leading milling 
center of the country. 


Refrigeration and the Livestock 
Industry 


It is a common error to suppose 
that the meat packing industry “just 
happened” to grow up in Chicago 
because several energetic men 
thought it a good place to start a 
business. The growth and localiza 
tion of an industry are seldom as 
fortuitous as that. 

The development of meat packing 
in the Middle West and the ex 
panded market outlet thus afforded 
to Corn Belt livestock producers are 
directly traceable to the introduction 
of the refrigerator car during the 
1870's. Before this, livestock had to 
be slaughtered close to the point of 
ultimate consumption if the meat 
was to be consumed in fresh form. 
Livestock slaughter therefore was 
carried on mainly by small butcher 
ing establishments near the big con- 
sumption centers. Western pro 
ducers were at a disadvantage in 
gaining access to the eastern fresh 
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meat trade until it became possible 
to ship dressed meat under artificial 
refrigeration. Of further impor- 
tance to the livestock industry was 
the discovery and application of new 
methods for using animal byprod 
ucts, which greatly increased the 
value of the animals produced. It is 
not too much to say that inventors 
and_ technicians names are 
virtually unknown today—Perkins 
and Carré (refrigeration); Mége 
Mouries and Schmidt (byproducts 
chemistry )—did far more for the 
livestock industry than some of its 
more popular heroes. 


whose 


Technology in the Dairy 
Industry 


Modern technology also has been 
an important factor to the dairy 
farmer, although to many this will 
seem strange in view of the fact that 
men have known for thousands of 
years the basic processes of making 
butter and cheese. Here the contri- 
bution of the technologist has been 
to increase the number of palatable 
forms in which milk may be con 
sumed and, recently, to open up a 
new field of nonfood uses for this 
product. 

Artificial probably 
has meant more to the dairy farmer 
than to the livestock producer. 
Without it, ice cream would not be 
commonplace in the American diet, 
nor could fresh milk be easily and 
safely supplied to urban consumers. 

The general principles of pasteur- 


refrigeration 


ization were given to us more than 
>o years ago by the great French 
scientist, Louis Pasteur, but not 
until after 1900 were machines per- 
fected for pasteurizing milk. 

Also of great significance to the 
dairy industry was the discovery of 








methods for making condensed and 
evaporated milk. Gail Borden laid 
the basis for the evaporated-milk in- 
dustry by his discovery in 1856 of a 
method for condensing milk by 
evaporation in vacuo. Closely re- 
lated in origin and history to this 
development was the manufacture 
of dry-milk powder. These proc- 
esses today utilize some 5 percent of 
total milk production. 

Of great commercial importance 
is the processed cheese industry, de- 
veloped largely within the past 
25 years. Processed cheese is made 
from natural cheese by methods of 
pasteurizing, blending, and packag- 
ing. It can hardly be called a new 
basic process, because men have 
known how to make cheese since 
Biblical times. 

But it has undoubtedly helped to 
develop a wider market for cheese 
by increasing the number of its 
forms and by providing a conven- 
ient and merchandisable cheese 
package. 

A new and interesting develop- 
ment whose potentialities cannot yet 
be assessed is the increasing use of 
casein for industrial purposes. 
Casein itself is an old and well- 
known dairy product that has long 
been used for making certain plastic 
materials. Now it is used as a base 
for paints. Chemists and techni- 
cians are trying to use it in making 
synthetic fibers. The commercial 
possibilities of these methods cannot 
be predicted, but it is at least signif- 
icant that they are being used 
commercially in several European 
countries. 


Prepared Breakfast Cereals 


A basically new group of food 
processes is used in manufacturing 
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prepared breaktast cereals. The 
first patent for making puffed cere. 
als was issued to A. P. Anderson in 
1902. At about the same time, H. 
D. Perky perfected and patented a 
method for making shredded cereal 
biscuit. Shortly before this, Gent 
and the Kelloggs developed tech- 
niques for steaming and rolling 
grains so as to make flaked cereals, 
The present leading cereal com- 
panies trace their origin and growth 
directly to the work of these and 
other technicians. To consumers 
they contributed new and palatable 
food fortns, and to cereal producers 
some additional outlets for their 
products. 


Preserving Perishable Fruits 
and Vegetables 


The fruit and vegetable industry 
as it exists today could not have de- 
veloped without two things: Preser- 
vation in air-sealed containers and 
artificial refrigeration for fresh 
perishables. 

Canning is now largely commer- 
cialized, and the production of com- 
modities for canning is done mainly 
by specialized growers on a com- 
mercial basis rather than in family 
gardens. Unquestionably this proc- 
ess has increased the consumption of 
fruits and vegetables by city people, 
and probably also of most farm 
families. 

Artificial refrigeration for fresh 
perishables has likewise been im- 
portant to agriculture, both by in- 
creasing consumption and by chang- 
ing the location of fruit and vege- 
table production. The production 
of many of our special crops is now 
located mainly around the periphery 
of the country (i. e., the Gulf and 
West Coast States), thousands of 
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miles from the point of ultimate 
‘consumption. 

The latest innovation in food 
preservation is frozen packing. Its 
history runs back nearly 100 years, 
although it was not commercially 
important until after the World 
War. Many inventive men con- 
tributed to the development of the 
process. Enoch Pifer was granted a 
patent for freezing fish as early as 
1861, but not much use of quick 
freezing was made outside the fish 
industry until Taylor, Zorotschen- 
zeft, Birdseye, and others took hold 
of it during the 1920’s. Today there 
are at least six patented processes for 
quick-freezing in commercial use. 

Frozen packing probably will 
have less effect on the fruit and 
vegetable industry than some of the 
older preservative methods had 





Foundation 


Upon agriculture, the founda- 
tions of individual happiness 
and national prosperity must 
rely for support. It embraces all 
that can render life supportable 
or desirable—all that render na- 
tions great and prosperous—all 
that give aliment to commerce 
and existences to manufac- 
tures—all that augment popula- 
tion and extend civilization. 
—GoveERNor CLINTON 
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when they were introduced. To a 
considerable extent the expansion of 
quick freezing will represent a 
transition from canning or other 
preservative methods, although for 
some commodities it will undoubt- 
edly result in some net increase in 
demand and probably also in a re- 
location of areas of production. 


Planning and Technology 


We have discussed only the out- 
standing modern developments in 
food processing, and not by any 
means all of these. Agriculture has 
probably been affected even more 
by technological progress in other 
lines. Improvements in the meth- 
ods of farming itself—in soil chem- 
istry, plant and animal breeding, 
farm machinery, and so on—have 
had an equally great influence in 
shaping agricultural development. 

The Government recently has 
undertaken a broad program of 
scientific research intended to in- 
crease the use of farm products. 
The possibilities cannot even be 
guessed. At the same time research 
is proceeding on an unprecedented 
scale in other public and private in- 
stitutions, and thousands of indi- 
viduals are at work on devices and 
experiments, some of which may 
have consequences for agriculture 
greater than any discussed here. 
The use of agricultural products for 
industrial purposes—for fuel oils, 
plastics, and building materials— 
may open a new horizon for agri- 
culture. 

And it also is possible that prog- 
ress in the laboratory will lead to 
the displacement rather than the 
enlargement of the market outlet 
for farm products. 
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Planning for PEOPLE, 


NOT FOR PLANS 


By ROBIN M. WILLIAMS. Here is a warning and a challenge 
that should clarify some thinking about the scope and ends and 
methods of land use planning. It is a plea for greater under- 
standing of the social, personal, factors involved, and a warning 
that “certainly it would be unfortunate if planning efforts merely 
gave the American rural people a more systematized dose of the 
same elements which have contributed to the present rural 


situation.” 


THE TIME is not too tar 

past when one could ex- 

pect to find in many dis- 

cussions of land use some 
far-reaching conclusions concerning 
the overpopulation of certain areas 
and the “necessity” for moving peo- 
ple out of such areas. Such sugges- 
tions, however, have been much less 
definite regarding ways and means 
for accomplishing this end or re- 
garding the various social and eco- 
nomic implications of a program of 
this type. 

We find planning committees re- 
fusing to designate as “unsuited to 
agriculture” certain poor land areas 
in the southern Appalachians in 
which a dense population is digging 
a subsistence living from rapidly 
eroding hillside farms. 

The population fails to fow from 
one area or occupation to another 
as freely as “purely economic” fac- 
tors would indicate. We find large 
local and regional differences in ma- 
terial level of living and in per capita 
productive resources. 


The attention that las been di- 
rected to these situations has come 
mostly through the spectacles of the 
concept of “economic maladjust 
ment.” 

Perhaps there is a need for a 
broader analysis of why such things 
are so and of what they mean for 
planning efforts. We have been told 
that the “human factor” must be 
taken into account. To this some 
have replied, “Yes—but how, specifi- 
cally: when, where, and in what 
terms?” 

If we are to avoid action that may 
eventuate in important unantici 
pated, and perhaps undesired, con- 
sequences, there is real need to work 
systematically toward an answer to 
the question as to how social factors 
should be taken into account. 

In the first place, the “human fac- 
tor” enters into the picture in the 
explanation of an assumed differen 
tial return to agriculture as compared 
with other lines of production. 
There is considerable evidence to 
support the thesis that agriculture, in 
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many times and places, has received 
a smaller remuneration than would 


fall to its lot in a completely “fric- 


tionless” economy. If this be true, 
then it is necessary to explain why 
the shift to better economic alterna- 
tives does not take place. 

If one could assume complete in- 
terchangeability of “units” of labor, 
one could always expect the same 
wage for a given grade of labor in 
all employments. Although there is 
widespread recognition of factors 
which contradict this assumption, 
there is always the temptation to 
leave to one side in specific cases the 
the fact that economic action takes 
place within a social framework and 
is subject to certain social “ties.” 

In part because of these ties, the 
factors of production are not freely 
mobile. To some extent the influ- 
ence of such elements is a factor in 
the presence of much population as- 
sociated with scanty resources in one 
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sector of an economy 1n contrast to 
a relatively smaller population asso- 
ciated with ample resources in an- 
other, e. g., New England versus the 
South. 

Further, were the factors of pro- 
duction perfectly mobile, population 
and resources would shift out of 
farming, for example, whenever re- 
turns in it fell below those to be 
obtained in alternative employments. 
Some such shifts do occur, but they 
are not large enough to remove all 
of the so-called “surplus” population. 
What would ordinarily be regarded 
as extremely bad economic conditions 
may not be sufficient to induce mo- 
bility—in fact, in some instances, may 
militate against it. 

What are the factors, aside from 
factual lack of alternative opportu- 
nities, which account for conditions 
of such great importance for any gen- 
eral social policy or any general 
theory of planning? 

Some of the more significant ones 
may be described briefly as follows: 
First, there is the complex of social 
values which we may subsume under 
the phrase, “emotional attachment to 
home, family, and locale.” The ties 
of a strong family system are not, 
with safety, to be lightly dismissed 
as merely “nonrational.” They are 
still prime factors in much of human 
behavior. 

Second, on the same level are the 
ties of stable and satisfying group 
relationships in a familiar neighbor- 
hood circle. Our rural populations 
in general still manifest strong senti- 
ments of group persistence. The 
local group is the most universal and 
permanent human organization be- 
yond the basic family unit. 

Third, social status considerations 
are more important than are usually 
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recognized in holding people to their 
accustomed social place. An Ozark 
subsistence farmer and a casual la- 
borer in Detroit may have an equi- 
valent income in material goods, 
whereas the social valuations to 
which they are subject in their daily 
life may be quite different. Men 
sometimes are known to forego con- 
siderable amounts of economic goods 
in favor of maintaining a status in 
a group. 

Fourth, there is ignorance of al- 
ternative opportunities because of 
lack of education, isolation, and the 
complexity of our modern social 
order. These factors are “aided and 
abetted” by poverty. 

Fifth, error in anticipating oppor- 
tunities is a factor quite apart from 
ignorance. 

Sixth, in some cases there are in- 
vestments in fixed capital which are 
not quickly or easily liquidated. 

Seventh, many of our “problem” 
rural populations lack the skills and 
knowledges necessary for entrance 
into other occupations, especially 
in other areas. They may also lack 
acquaintance with the individuals or 
groups through which employment 
elsewhere is mediated. 

Eighth, mobility of farm popula- 
tion is retarded by many barriers and 
checks imposed by the social struc- 
ture. The depression phenomenon 
of guards to turn migrants away 
from certain state boundaries is prob- 
ably the most dramatic example. 
Perhaps less visible, but of great im- 
portance, are such things as ethnic 
or racial feelings, industrial labor 
policies, trade-union regulations, va- 
rious types of residence requirements, 
and so on. The profound signifi- 
cance of these and related factors has 
become more and more apparent in 
recent years. 
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Ninth, migration is affected by the 
discount to which the future in an 
unknown (as over against a fa- 
miliar) situation may be subject. 

Closely related to this is, tenth, the 
relative fixity of social values, beliefs, 
and habits which grow out of some 
of the above elements as they operate 
in the rural setting. 

Finally, it is easy to overstress the 
factor of conscious, rational weigh- 
ing of alternatives as an element in 
mobility. 


The Danger of Seeing Only 
One Goal 


We are all probably more clearly 
aware at present than ever before 
that land use and population policies 
are shot through with questions of 
social values. How is it to be de- 
cided what land use should prevail 
in a given area? When does an area 
have a population “surplus” on the 
land? It is clear that such questions 
cannot be answered except on the 
basis of some rather fundamental as- 
sumptions as to what is valuable, 
what way of life is desirable—and 
to whom. 

As one reviews discussions of rural 
problems, it is striking to observe 
how often a certain material level of 
living is taken, implicitly or explic- 
itly, as a central goal, in relation to 
which other values are ignored or 
minimized. Perhaps such an em- 
phasis is inevitable under present cir- 
cumstances. Yet there is a real pos- 
sibility of such concentration upon 
one goal that action may have un- 
foreseen and unintended  conse- 
quences upon other values of im- 
portance. 

For example, the story of history 
is that a relatively exclusive concern 
with the acquisition of goods has 
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heen associated with considerable in- 
tragroup tension and a tendency 
toward the dissolution of the insti- 
tutional rules which safeguard the 
regularized satisfaction of interests. 

It has been indicated that the fac- 
tors influencing economically adjus- 
tive mobility and the questions cen- 
tering around goals for land use and 
population policy are two of the 
points at which social factors are 
relevant to planning. The crucial 
significance of some of the factors 
that are frequently taken for granted 
or dismissed without conscious anal- 
ysis may be illustrated by singling 
out for further discussion one of the 
points previously mentioned, that is, 
sentiments of local attachment. 

Suppose the question is posed: 
What if our rural population had no 
ties to locality other than the calcula- 
tion of pecuniary advantage? There 
would then be, seemingly, an ideal 
situation for planning those changes 
necessary to secure the best possible 
economic adjustment. 

As a matter of fact, there may be 
some who long for so simple’a situ- 
ation in which the proper economic 
pressure and counterweights could 
be relied upon to adjust population 
precisely to the changing structure 
of prices and costs and resultant com- 
parative advantages. 

There thus may easily develop a 
tendency (usually implicit) to re- 
gard “localism,” “provincialism,” 
“ethnocentrism” merely as trouble- 
some barriers to needed adjustments. 
Undoubtedly such sentiments some- 
times serve to block advantageous 
changes. 

But there is another side of the 
shield. Is it not a fact that these 
local identifications are universally 
found in society? And does not this 
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imply that they perform functions 
which are bound up with social 
groups as going concerns? The hy- 
pothesis may be ventured that re- 
peated shocks to a people’s sense of 
local attachment and group identifi- 
cation would go a long way toward 
dissolving one important basis of 
social stability. 

Urban wage earners who have 
been recently uprooted from a rural 
culture exhibit revealing illustrations 
of some of the behaviors character- 
istically accompanying this process. 
Some of the increasingly important 
groups of unattached farm laborers 
also have something to teach us on 
this point. The tenuous character 
of group organization based exclu- 
sively upon the pecuniary calculus 
is sufficiently evident in contempo- 
rary society. 

Attempts to appraise the compara- 
tive merits of policies of “improve- 
ment in place” versus “relocations” 
are facilitated by the inclusion of 
these considerations. Here, perhaps, 
is a point at which “negative plan- 
ning” may prove of considerable 
value. 


Limits of Public Planning 


It should be clear that this is not 
a “plea for a return to economic 
primitiveness.” But it should be 
equally clear that realistic planning 
must take cognizance of the func- 
tions now served by social elements 
which may appear to surface exam- 
ination merely as barriers or anachro- 
nisms. Realistic policy must also be 
aware of the limits within which 
public planning must operate at any 
given time. There is a place, and 
an increasingly important one, for 
“blueprints” and for the most rig- 
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orously rational planning of which 
our experts are capable. 

The thesis here is simply that it 
is not possible to rest content with 
the consideration of one set of vari- 
ables without the likelihood of event- 
ually frustrating our own ends. We 
speak of “social experiments.” In 
point of fact, the social action process 
is irreversible. When an experiment 
in social relations is undertaken, a 
new situation emerges and it is never 
possible to wipe out the residue 
(however small) of new relation- 
ships, with their supporting senti- 
ments, in order to return to the 
original state of affairs. 

Too rapid a succession of changes 
in the roles which people are ex- 
pected to play and the values for 
which they are expected to strive 
means that the stable and routinised 
behaviors which are the bedrock of 
group life do not have time to de- 
velop and to become supported by 
group authority. A more or less 
calculable social environment is as 
much a necessity for social adapta- 
tion as the physical environment is 
for biological adaptation. 

And the social changes and the 
shifting of the group ties of individ- 
uals which are mediated through im- 
personal cultural forces have quite 
different implications from those 
mediated through a definite social 
organization which can be located, 
named, and read about in the news- 


papers. 

Optimism and the Risk of 

Discontent 

One further point may serve to 
illustrate the responsibilities of pres- 
ent-day planning. Crisis periods re- 
quire action. Rapid changes in 
socio-economic conditions in such 
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He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious 
merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten thousand 


prayers. ' 
—ZOROASTER 








periods tend to the use of rapidly 
changing action programs, requiring 
active public participation and sup- 
port. In such a process, there is a 
continual pressure to “get results,” 
to “put things over,” which encour- 
ages optimistic claims for the bene- 
fits to be derived from a given policy. 

If expectations are alternately 
aroused and then frustrated a situa- 
tion may arise in which disillusion- 
ment and discontent are united—a 
singularly inauspicious marriage. 

To give the individual compre- 
hension of his social world, a status 
in a group, purposes for action and 
cultural design for living—these are 
some of the more important func- 
tions of the integrated local group. 
The forces of our predepression so- 
cial system had been shattering this 
mode of organization over a long 
period. 

Certainly it would be unfortunate 
if planning efforts merely gave the 
American rural people a more sys- 
tematized dose of the same elements 
which have contributed to the pres- 
ent rural situation. 

If land-use planning can be enough 
more than merely land-use planning 
to contribute toward building new 
centers of integration through real 
local participation within the rural 
community, its contribution may 
mean much more than we now 
realize. 
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By JAMES P. CAVIN 


SAD NECESSITY forces us to pon- 
der again the economics of war. 
Terms like “galloping inflation,” 
price control, bulk-line costs, prior- 
ities, commandeering, and rationing 
have reappeared. These two brief 
volumes serve well to orient the 
social scientist toward some of the 
economic issues raised by war or 
total defense. 

Professor Pigou’s book is a revi- 
sion of his 1921 volume, omitting 
the closing chapters on the aftermath 
of the war. It traces the anatomy 
and physiology of a war economy, 
and the original edition aimed, 
among other things, to shed light 
on the economic problems of a world 
at peace. It is essentially a general 
treatise, not a handbook for the ad- 
ministrators of a war economy; but 
it sheds light on their problems as 
well, and its republication is most 
welcome. 

The 14 brief chapters may be di- 
vided into 3 groups. The first 6 deal 
broadly with the economic nature of 
the war effort, including the eco- 
nomic causes of war, resources avail- 
able for war, the real costs involved 
and the role of Government com- 
mandeering. Chapters 7 to g deal 
with the interrelated problems of 
taxation, government, and bank 
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credit. The last five chapters are de- 
voted to certain special problems un- 
der the headings of price control, 
rationing of consumers, priorities, 
bounties, and control of imports and 
foreign investments. 

On the whole, Pigou’s treatment 
is suggestive rather than analytical. 
The most elaborate analysis appears 
in the chapters on taxes, borrowing, 
and credit. These chapters give at- 
tention not only to the immediate 
efficacy of financial measures but to 
their economic significance in the 
post-war period. Our own defense 
effort finds some cleavage between 
those who look only to immediate 
results and those who, while equally 
desirous of maximizing the defense 
effort, seek simultaneously to mini- 
mize the maladjustments of a post- 
armament period. The significance 
of this latter problem is easily ap- 
preciated by those who have had to 
struggle with the problems of agri- 
cultural adjustment in the United 
States during the past two decades. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ECON- 
OMIST wiil regret that Professor 
Pigou did not in his original treat- 
ment undertake a full-length job 
comparable to his great studies of the 
economics of welfare, industrial fluc- 
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tuations, and unemployment. Such 
a treatment by one so able and dis- 
cerning would have been a treasure 
today. On the other hand, the brev- 
ity and simplicity of his volume 
should induce a wide reading by all 
shades of social scientists and lay- 
men, and help them to focus rap- 
idly on the problems ahead. 

A portion of the epilogue, which 
takes the place of the earlier chapters 
on the aftermath, deserves quota- 
tion. “We are at a start of a journey 
whose end we cannot foresee. Yet 
once again the young and gallant, 
our children and our friends, go 
down into the pit that others have 
digged for them. Yet once again 
men of greater age, we that, if it 
might be, would so gladly give for 
theirs our withered lives, we cumber 
the earth in vain. We wait and 
watch and—those who can—we 
pray. As an economist I have not 
the power, nor, as a man, the heart, 
to strain through a night so black to 
a dawn I shall not see.” 

Faced by so dark an outlook, we 
can only more admire the effort 
made by Professor Pigou in reissu- 
ing his book. 


DR. HARDY’S VOLUME deals 
more intensively with one aspect of 
a war economy, price control; and is 
directly related to American prob- 
lems and experience. A brief ques- 
tion-and-answer introduction deals 
sketchily with the basic economic as- 
pects of mobilization for war, and 
summarizes the general findings 
with respect to price inflation and 
control. To this introduction, the 
first five chapters of Pigou’s book 
form an excellent supplement. The 
main text is divided into two parts, 
of six chapters each. The first em- 
braces price control by fiscal and 
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credit policies on the one hand, and 
by certain nonmonetary controls on 
the other; the second reviews World 
War price control with special ref. 
erence to basic materials, food, fuels, 
and rents. 

With respect to fiscal and mone- 
tary policy, the principal aim jis 
taken to be the avoidance of price in- 
flation, which distorts the income 
structure and results in irrational 
distribution of the war burden. 

What is to be the guide in such a 
policy? Stability of the cost-of-liy- 
ing index. This implies that “the 
proper standard of both credit policy 
and fiscal policy * * * is not 
the size of the Government deficit or 
the total volume of Government 
debt, or the absolute amount of 
credit outstanding, but the move- 
ment of the price level.” 

How can this stability be at- 
tained? By prevention of bank- 
credit expansion beyond the point 
needed to induce the employment of 
resources now idle. This means 
that the funds obtained by taxation 
and borrowing “shall be drawn from 
the existing income stream, not cre- 
ated to swell that stream, beyond the 
extent to which expansion of money 
income is balanced by an expanding 
output of goods and services.” 

What is to prevent such a control 
of bank credit? Primarily “the con- 
flict between the maintenance of 
credit standards and the convenience 
of the Treasury.” 

According to the introduction, 
“the full costs of the war in terms of 
the material factors involved must 
be borne during the struggle.” 
Broadly speaking, this is true, but it 
ignores the problem of choosing 
methods of war finance that will 
prove least hampering to recovery 
and full employment in the post-war 
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Problem 


As long as men and resources 
are made idle through tech- 
nology, the real problem 1s to 
utilize this unused capacity to 
expand the national output of 
goods and services or in cul- 
tural advancement. 
—TECHNOLOGY ON THE FARM 








period. Here again Pigou’s chap- 
ters on taxes, loans, and bank credit 
should be read in supplement. 


PARALLELING MONETARY 
MEASURES, and likewise aiming 
to forestall advances in the general 
price level, are a number of so-called 
indirect controls designed to in- 
crease the general supply of goods 
and services and to curtail demands 
considered nonessential. 

These controls include encourage- 
ment of exports; export of gold and 
silver; exchange controls (to raise 
the value of the dollar in neutral ex- 
change markets, thereby curtailing 
exports and increasing imports); 
stimulation of domestic production 
(including discouragement of pro- 
duction which utilizes men and ma- 
terials needed for the war effort); 
removal of restriction on output; 
and restrictions on speculation and 
consumer hoarding. 

“Restriction of agricultural output 
under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture” is looked upon 
as one of the most conspicuous ex- 
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amples of restraint on production, 
and it is recommended that laws au- 
thorizing such restriction be sus- 
pended for the duration of the war. 
Although such a recommendation 
has general theoretical merit, it ob- 
viously ignores the present status of 
total agricultural output and the dif- 
ferent positions of the several crops, 
particularly those whose export out- 
lets have been curtailed. 

The rest of part I, three chapters, 
considers the direct control of the 
prices of individual commodities. 
With respect to commodities pur- 
chased for Government use, empha- 
sis is placed on avoiding the World 
War system of cost plus a fixed per- 
centage of cost and the single price 
system based on bulk-line cost an- 
alysis. “Cost plus a fixed sum, or 
cost plus an amount which rises as 
cost falls” is deemed more likely to 
induce economy and_ efficiency; 
while individual producer prices 
based on individual cost are recom- 
mended as a means of avoiding ex- 
cessive profits by low-cost producers. 
The problem of price fixing for in- 
dustrial goods entering into civilian 
use is given only brief treatment, 
though it receives further attention 
in part II. 


THE PRINCIPAL OBSERVA- 
TION with respect to the prices of 
consumer goods and services is that 
“justification for price control will 
arise, if at all, from temporary local 
shortages of particular commodities 
which are very urgently wanted by 
large numbers of people, and would 
not be supplied quickly in much 
greater quantities if prices were al- 
lowed to rise.” This problem is like- 
wise given fuller consideration in 
part Il. 
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Some suggestions are made with 
respect to wage control which “is 
logically a phase of price control,” 
but the author concludes that “the 
administration of labor is too large 
and diversified a task to be made 
subsidiary to the administration of 
price control, and wages can prob- 
ably be handled better by a labor 
authority than a price authority, 
though provision should be made so 
as to insure coordination of policy 
between them.” 

A brief chapter is devoted to the 
machinery of price control. It is 
suggested that such control should 
be united under a single head, be 
civilian rather than military, be as- 
signed to a special wartime agency 
rather than to existing agencies, and 
be coordinated with fiscal and bank- 
ing policy. A full chapter is given 
to appraisal of the price-ceiling plan 
advocated by Bernard Baruch. The 
general conclusion is that “a price 
ceiling does nothing to facilitate the 
necessary readjustment of productive 
activity to wartime needs; on the con- 
trary, its tendency would be to main- 
tain under war conditions the struc- 
ure of production that existed under 
peacetime conditions.” 

Part II contains a considerable 
amount of valuable historical mate- 
rial on wartime control of prices and 
numerous suggestions for making 
future price control more effective. 


A NUMBER OF the broader con- 
clusions, however, are worth sum- 
marizing. It is concluded that the 
Government’s wartime policy with 
respect to direct price controls was 
basically sound and reasonably effec- 
tive. It is pointed out, however, that 
controls were frequently applied too 
late and that responsibility was fre- 
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Prosperity 


Agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, and navigation, the 
four pillars of our prosperity, 
are then most thriving when left 
most free to individual enter- 
prise. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON 








quently disbursed among a_ large 
number of uncoordinated agencies. 
The author thinks the range of price 
control by the Food Administration 
was unnecessarily broad, whereas 
that over prices paid for commodities 
used by the Government was too 
narrow. 

It is further believed that in too 
many cases the Government relied 
on the cost of a few high-cost pro- 
ducers as a guide to a proper price 
level for its purchases and that there 
was too much reliance upon the 
excess-profits tax to offset the result- 
ant high prices received by low-cost 
producers. Lastly, there was “almost 
a complete failure to recognize the 
bearing of fiscal policy upon the 
price problem, and there was no co- 
operation between Treasury and 
Federal Reserve authorities and the 
agencies concerned with the direct 
control of prices.” 

Professor Hardy’s timely book is 
most welcome, though it must be 
regarded as a general map for price 
policy rather than a system of defini- 
tive precepts. Its clarity and wide 
coverage give one the impression of 
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having preempted the field, though 
it is actually but a beginning, albeit 
a good one. It also gives the impres- 
sion that the problems of price con- 
trol are relatively simple. Actually 
they are exceedingly complex, re- 
quiring the most careful statistical 


research—commodity by commodity 
and industry by industry—as well as 
a most thorough probing of the 
norms of price policy. Despite its 
greater brevity, Pigou’s book con- 
veys more definitely a feeling for the 
great difficulties involved. 


————90 oo 


Lanp Economics. 


Richard T. Ely and George S. Wehrwein. 


The Mac- 


millan Company. New York. 512 pages. 1940. 


By V. WEBSTER JOHNSON 


SHORTLY AFTER 1920 Dr. Ely 
and Dr. Wehrwein, and a few others, 
began to organize their thinking 
about the use of land, its tenure, land 
programs and policies, and other 
relationships of people to land. 
Through teaching, research, and 
work with graduate students, the 
authors were among the pioneers in 
developing and organizing the sub- 
ject matter and content of land 
economics. 

From 1922 to 1931 several works 
were published by Drs. Ely and 
Wehrwein under such titles as 
Characteristics and Classification of 
Land, Costs and Income in Land 
Utilization, and Outlines of Land 
Economics. The present volume 
is an outgrowth of these publica- 
tions, but the subject matter has 
been extensively revised, enlarged, 
and rearranged. 

The book was prepared as a text 
for a basic course in land economics. 
The numerous publications and ar- 
ticles cited in the footnotes through- 
out the book and the bibliography 
at the end, if studied in connection 
with the text, should be most hel p- 
ful in supplementing and enlarging 
upon its contents. The book is writ- 
ten in a direct and lucid style, con- 
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tains a wealth of information, and 
is rich in fundamental relationships 
essential to an understanding of land 
economics, but these may not always 
be apparent to the casual reader. 

Land Economics is defined as 
“* * * the science which deals 
with the utilization of the earth’s 
surface, or space, as conditioned by 
property and other institutions and 
which includes the use of natural 
forces and productive powers above 
or below that space over which the 
owner has property rights.” 


IT INVOLVES an economic syn- 
thesis of many physical, social, and 
institutional factors. For instance, 
physical geography deals in part 
with the description of the land pat- 
tern, while commercial geography 
attempts to explain this pattern, but 
land economics carries the analysis 
further by dealing with the “rela- 
tions of man to man arising out of 
the relations of man to natural re- 
sources” and thus involves an ap- 
praisal of land resources, traditional 
practices and customs that effect land 
use, tenure relationships, and land 
incomes under different conditions 
of ownership and management. 














So considered, land economics cov- 
ers all of those relationships between 
men that arise from or are condi- 
tioned by their mutual relationships 
with natural resources. The authors 
thus do not limit the scope of their 
treatment solely or even to a consid- 
erable degree to a consideration of 
the price and income relationship 
between men in their use and owner- 
ship of land. 

The first five chapters deal with 
those relationships of people to land 
and with those of its physical and 
economic characteristics that are 
common to all natural resources re- 
gardless of their use. Beginning 
with chapter I, which revolves largely 
about the Malthusian law of popula- 
tion in its historical and present 
setting, the authors touch upon the 
inter-relationship of population prob- 
lems and land-use adjustments and 
set the stage for considering the vari- 
ous characteristics of land as a con- 
sumption good or as a factor of pro- 
duction. Chapter II is a discussion 
of important physical factors that 
condition land use either directly, or 
as modified by man, or through its 
effects on the behavior of man. Of 
the physical factors, “space” is singled 
out for consideration in chapter III 
because of its great economic sig- 
nificance. 


“WHILE SPACE and extension 
are of the greatest economic signifi- 
cance in cities and suburban areas, 
they are not without importance in 
other resources. Plants and trees 
need room for both roots and leaves 
and only a definite number can be 
supported on an acre.” This chapter 
is particularly informative and fun- 
damental to a consideration of the 
subject matter of the chapter on 
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“Economics of Land Utilization” and 
to those chapters dealing with major 
types of land uses. One of the major 
characteristics of land is its spatial 
significance, which is physically and 
economically considered throughout 
the book. 

One of the most basic and instruc- 
tive chapters in the book is Chapter 
IV, “Land as Property.” 

“In addition to the physical factors 
which condition land utilization 
there are various group habits in the 
relations between men which affect 
their behavior in the use of natural 
resources. These widespread habits, 
customs, and arrangements in pro- 
duction, distribution, and consump- 
tion of goods are economic institu- 
tions. Inheritance, government, tax- 
ation, credit, competition, and mo- 
nopoly are examples of such institu- 
tions, but the most important insti- 
tution which affects the use and in- 
come of land is property.” 

Land is held under many forms of 
tenure representing various “bundles 
of rights.” The distribution of these 
rights—under different forms of 
tenancy, private and public owner- 
ship, mortgagor and mortgagee rela- 
tions—affects the relationship of peo- 
ple to land. The prevailing concept 
of property in land is also modified 
by use of the police power, the power 
of taxation and eminent domain. 


CHAPTER V, “The Economics 
of Land Utilization,” analyzes the 
factors determining rent, value of 
land, competition of land uses, and 
the costs of land utilization. Some 
may say that the economic analysis 
in this chapter has been oversimpli- 
fied and leaves one short of a well- 
rounded presentation, but the au- 
thors intentionally took this course 
in order to stress what they felt were 
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its essential features. Economic rent 
is considered as the residual above 
the costs of labor and capital, and re 
turns to management. Under cer- 
tain conditions, capital and labor are 
applied to land until the final incre- 
ment of income from them equals 
their cost. The return to manage- 
ment is considered as a cost for man- 
agement and also as a residuum. 
This duality of treatment may lead 
to some confusion. It would appear 
that any surplus above an alternative 
use for both land and management 
is a joint residual, the allocation of 
which in a theoretical treatment is 
necessarily rather arbitrary and 
which in practice is dependent 
largely upon bargaining power. 
Although economic rent is con- 
sidered as a residual, it is also con- 
sidered as a cost to the individual 
and thus affects the margins for any 
given land use. Thus, after so de- 
fining rent, the discussions involving 
the influence of values and alterna- 
tive uses on land utilization appear 
to treat inadequately the shift that 
occurs in the treatment of rent in 
this connection as price determining. 
Chapters 6 through 13 deal with 
major types of land uses or re- 
sources: Agricultural lands, forest 
lands, arid lands, recreational lands, 
water resources, mineral and power 
resources, and urbanization and ur- 
ban lands. In general, the approach 
in each of these chapters is through 
discussion of the spatial significance 
of each type of land use, a considera- 
tion of “property rights” in land use, 
primarily through tenure arrange- 
ments and relationships, a discussion 
of costs and income relationships, 
and a somewhat limited appraisal of 
conservation and development pro- 
grams and policies, including public 
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control of land use through owner- 
ship and various other directional 
measures. 

In these chapters, the authors fol- 
low an institutional approach to land 
economics. Each chapter is essen- 
tially a broad historical and descrip- 
tive discussion of land tenure and 
land utilization, with particular em- 
phasis on the institutional factors 
conditioning land use and occupancy. 


DURING THE PERIOD of ex- 
ploitation and settlement of our land, 
economic and institutional adjust- 
ments in land use were of the char- 
acter manifest by an expanding peo- 
ple in a land of abundant natural 
resources. Individualism was the 
dominant force of change. Under 
more recent conditions, the need for 
the conservation and development of 
our natural resources, and the devel- 
opment of sound land-use policies 
and programs has become a task call- 
ing for increased group action and 
control. Dr. Ely and Dr. Wehrwein 
are in agreement with this trend of 
thought and, to achieve this end most 
effectively, they believe that it is nec- 
essary to develop “a social philosophy 
of conservation.” 


SOME READERS may feel the 
need of additional economic analysis 
of the factors affecting land use and 
income, a little more intensive treat- 
ment of the economics of conserva- 
tion, a chapter on taxation and land 
use, and more reference to factors 
for appraising the place of various 
control or regulatory measures under 
different land-use conditions and for 
various social needs. Nevertheless, 
the book fills an important need and 
should be of great value to teachers 
and students of land economics. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN RELA- 
TION TO AGRICULTURE AND 
RURAL AREAS. A_ STATE- 
MENT BEFORE THE SENATE 
CIVIL LIBERTIES COMMIT- 
TEE. A. J. Altmeyer. 28 pages. 
Washington, D. C., Social Security 
Board. Washington. 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
UNDER STATE LABOR LAWS. 
PRESENTED BEFORE A _ SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR, U. S. Senate. Clara 
M. Beyer. 13 pages. Washington. 
U. S. Department of Labor, Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards. 


In the first of these statements, the chair- 
man of the Social Security Board dis- 
cusses ways in which he believes the 
freedom of the people of this country 
from the specter of insecurity could be 
promoted through the extension of social- 
security legislation. He explains the ex- 
clusion of “agricultural labor” in the 
Social Security Act of 1935 as due pri- 
marily to the administrative difficulties in- 
volved because of the seasonal character of 
the industry, the high degree of mobility 
of the workers, and the large number of 
employers in widely scattered locations. 

In 1939, amendments broadened the 
original exclusion of agricultural labor so 
that an additional 600,000 to 700,000 
workers were excluded from the protection 
of the insurance system, many of them en- 
gaged in the packing of fruits and vege- 
tables, in cotton gins, or in cooperative 
grain elevators. The Social Security Board, 
according to Mr, Altmeyer, believes that 
these 1939 amendments should be _ re- 
pealed and the agricultural-labor exemp- 
tion be modified. The Board recom- 
mends also that, with a reasonable time al- 
lowed before the effective date, the agri- 
cultural-labor exception be eliminated en- 
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V For your attention 


tirely with respect to the Federal old-age 
and survivors’ insurance system. 

The Farm Placement Service, with 1,600 
fully equipped and staffed public employ- 
ment offices, stands ready for any service 
designed to bring men and jobs together. 
The Social Security Board believes that its 
success in coping with problems of unem- 
ployment indicates that an enlarged pro- 
gram would go far toward correcting con- 
ditions causing large-scale migration. 

Mr. Altmeyer discusses, in relation to 
rural areas, public assistance to the needy 
aged, blind, and dependent children as 
well as rural health services and health 
needs, and briefly the migratory agricul- 
tural worker. 

The second report summarizes the status 
of agricultural workers under State labor 
laws—workmen’s compensation, wage col- 
lection and wage payment, wage and hour, 
child labor, labor camps, safety and health, 
regulation of labor contractors and private 
employment agents, unemployment com- 
pensation, and so forth. 


THE DECLINING ENROLL. 
MENT PROBLEM IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS OF 
BROOKINGS COUNTY, BEA- 
DLE COUNTY, KINGSBURY 
COUNTY. THE EMERGING 
RURAL COMMUNITIES OF 
BROOKINGS COUNTY. W. F. 
Kumlien, Clifford Holm, Vera 
Petheram, and C. Scandrette. De- 
partment of Rural Sociology, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, South 
Dakota State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, S. D. 
Rural Sociological Pamphlets Nos. 
3, 4, 5, and 6. 1940. 

The first three, dealing, respectively, 
with the problem in the counties named, 
contain suggestions for both temporary 
amelioration, and for permanent reorgan- 


ization if the present trend of declining 
enrollment continues. 
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These include: (1) Closing schools 
where enrollment drops below a_prede- 
termined minimum and providing neces- 
sary transportation to a centrally located 
school; or providing tuition and trans- 
portation to a rural or town school in an 
adjacent district. (2) Transporting farm 
children to independent school districts as 
is now done with high-school tuition stu- 
dents. This would result in from 7 to 10 
centralized schools for each county, would 
combine town and country on a natural 
community basis, and give farm children 
educational opportunities than is 
a one-room country school of 
(3) Reorganizing the 
rural school system on a county-wide dis- 


more 
possible in 
four to five pupils. 


<> 


trict basis. The county school board would 
then have authority to discontinue small 
schools and establish larger schools at 
strategic points. (4) Consolidating several 
school districts, taking care to include a 
large enough area to insure a_ sufficient 
number of students and to provide a large 
enough unit of support. 

Pamphlet No. 6, The Emerging Rural 
Communities of Brookings County, is de- 
signed to be of assistance to land-use plan- 
ning groups in that county, by locating the 
communities and neighborhoods which 
have a common trade and service center. 
For the benefit of other communities, the 
study outlines in detail the methods found 
successful in determining these _relation- 
ships in Brookings County. 





LETTERS 


How Many Farmers Do We Require? 


SIR: 

I Was Mucu INTERESTED in the article 
entitled “How Many Farmers Do We Re- 
quire?” in the September number of Lanp 
Poticy REVIEW. 


I think that the general thoughts 
brought out require much more attention 
than has been given to them in the past. 


It is noted that the question is raised as to 
“what steps or devices can be used to 
develop new ways of agricultural life— 
that will at the same time give to the people 
following such ways of life an amount of 
satisfaction and a degree of contentment 
equal to that enjoyed by other classes of 
the population?” 

Having come in contact with a_ sub- 
stantial number of people on farms and 
also in cities, ranging from almost the 
poorest to those with moderate to high in- 
comes, | have noted that there seems to be 
discontent and a lack of satisfaction on the 
part of many individuals which apparently 
cannot be attributed to their occupation or 
economic status entirely. I wonder if any 
scientific studies have been made of those 
things in life that do give satisfaction and 
contentment and their relationship to in- 
come, etc. If so, I should be glad to be re- 
ferred to them. In an economy which 
does not seem to be expanding as rapidly 
as in the past there must be some satisfac- 
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tory way of life both for farmers and for 
city dwellers that does not require continu- 
ous and rapid expansion of income, 
—R. L. Gitetr, 
FEeDERAL-STATE AGRICULTURAL STATISTI- 
CAL Service, ALBANY, N. Y. 





SIR: 

Mr. WeELLs’ ARTICLE posits two possible 
limits for our agricultural population: As 
few as 25,000,000 farm people on 5,500,- 
000 farms, or as many as 45,000,000 peo- 
ple on 9,500,000 farms. The smaller num- 
ber would be sufficient to provide all the 
food and fiber required in the United 
States; the larger number could support 
themselves, after a fashion, on the land. 
Mr. Wells concludes by remarking that no 
pronouncement can be made as to which 
of these possible states of our agricultural 
population is to be preferred. In his opin- 
ion, either population goal seems equally 
valid as “there is no ‘correct’ answer.” 

On the contrary, it seems to me that 
there can be no question as to which is the 
correct answer, for even the objectives 
which Mr. Wells claims could be attained 
through the presence of 45,000,000 people 
on the land, appear in fact, unattainable 
under the circumstances he assumes. Mr. 
Wells says that so large a farm population 
may be desirable on two grounds: (1) To 
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relieve unemployment; (2) “to maintain 


national morals, health, and population, 
and stabilize the national culture.” 

To take up the second of these points: 
It is very difficult to believe that in a pop- 
ulation where the average annual income 
per family is about $550, adequate provi- 
sion of sanitary, hospital, and educational 
facilities would be made. 

The national culture might be stabi- 
lized, but it would be stabilized on a dis- 
gracefully low level. The status of health 
and education in the poorer district of the 
South is a sufficient example of the stand- 
ards that will be maintained on family in- 
comes of $10 a week. If our population 
has to be maintained by condemning more 
than one-third of our people to a share- 
cropper existence, I, for one, would just as 
soon see it decline. But, in any case, there 
need be no decline, as there are other and 
better ways of keeping our population at its 
present level, which there is not space to 
discuss here. 

Mr. Wells’ other reason for considering 
a farm population of 45,000,000 possibly 
desirable is that it would relieve the unem- 
ployment problem. This solution for un- 
employment is defeatist; it is equivalent 
to admitting that we cannot improve our 
economic circumstances, but must reconcile 
ourselves to the presence of great masses of 
unemployed, or as a_ hardly preferable 
alternative, to putting these unemploved 
millions on the land where they will eke 
out an existence on the level of southern or 
central European peasants, Such a pro- 
gram neglects wholly the experience of the 
last few years and especially of the last 
few months. 

Among the benefits attributable to the 
defense program is the demonstration that 
if we are sufficiently bold we can success- 
fully employ our hitherto unemployed re- 
sources of workers and productive facilities. 
Let us hope that when the defense emer- 
gency has passed that the energies now 
being devoted to the output of armaments 
will be turned to the manufacture of instru- 
ments of peace. If we do this we shall not 
be under the necessity of condemning 45,- 
000,000 people to living in substandard 
dwellings and subsistence on substandard 
diets, but we can plan for a farm population 
large enough to supply all the agricultural 
commodities we need and which will have 
sufficient income per family to enjoy a 
truly American standard of living. Such 
a population will almost undoubtedly be 
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smaller than the present number living on 
farms. In this connection, it may be noted 
that Mr. Chester Davis has recently esti- 
mated that “perhaps 5 million men not 
now listed as unemployed * * * 
could be released from the production of 
cotton, tobacco, and wheat, or from sheer 
subsistence farming, without any _ loss 
whatsoever so far as agricultural industry 
of the country is concerned.” (Release 

PR 218, NDAC, November 1, 1940.) 

It is recognized that no purely agricul- 
tural program is in itself sufficient to bring 
about a state of affairs that will reduce 
farm population to optimum levels, but 
that is no reason why persons interested in 
the welfare of farmers should adopt a de- 
featist position, They should, in conjunc- 
tion with representatives of the other 
classes of our population, work for a pro- 
gram of full employment along lines the 
efficiency of which has already been dem- 
onstrated. If this end is attained, there will 
be no need to make plans for maintaining 
an overlarge agricultural population at 
bare subsistence levels. 

—THEODORE NorMaAN, 
SuRPLUS MARKETING ADMINISTRATION. 
SIR: 

Tue ARTICLE gives me much pleasure in 
that it indicates someone is giving consid- 
eration to the question of how many farms 
and farm people are needed in America. 
Yet, it is disappointing that the wonderful 
opportunity offered by the estimates was 
not used to take a positive position on the 
question of whether the Nation should 
have more or fewer farms and farm people. 

This Nation today is facing a challenge 
which may be unequaled in its history. 
Coming from the dictators, it is a chal- 
lenge to democracy itself. We are at- 
tempting to meet that challenge with total 
defense. We cannot have total defense for 
democracy without making better use of 
some of the primary tools of the forces we 
are building defense against—efficiency in 
the use of the Nation’s resources—its 
factors of production. 

People comprise one of the major re- 
sources of America. If 25,000,000 farm 
people can supply all the farm products for 
which there is a prospective market, and 
this figure seems generously high, then 
the Nation is wasting one-fourth of this 
resource. There are far too many unsatis- 
fied needs in this country for the Nation 
to take a passive attitude toward the waste 
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of its most important national resource. It 
is fully as important in my mind to pre- 
vent the waste of the Nation’s human re- 
sources as it is to prevent the waste of its 
soil resources, its forests, its minerals, or any 
other of its resources. If we need a pro- 
gram to conserve the soil resources of this 
country, then we need just as urgently a 
program to conserve its human resources— 
a program to make it possible for the 
people of this Nation to contribute their 
utmost to national welfare. 

Actually, I believe large numbers of 
farm people recognize that they are not 
needed in agriculture and desire to shift 
out of farming. A major deterrent to a 
successful shift of this sort today is the 
lack of proper training of these farm peo- 
ple. The public-school system in rural 
areas scarcely has recognized the fact that 
a large part of the rural youth of the past 
found their lives could be spent best in 
occupations other than farming. This 
Nation needs an active public program to 
: train rural youth in nonfarming vocations. 
It also needs a program to help those 
rural youth make the adjustments which 
allow the use of that special training. If 
World War II and the defense program 
teach us how to deal more effectively with 
unemployment, then the benefits of such 
programs need not be limited to that 
gained from their use in an emergency 
situation. 

Naturally, I do not claim these sugges- 
tions, if applied, would bring all the adjust- 
ments which seem necessary to me; yet 
they should be a very important step in 
the right direction. 

I make these comments hoping they may 
stimulate you to give even more serious at- 
tention to how to determine at least some- 
thing closer to the “‘correct’”’ answer to the 
question you pose than we have today. | 
do not think the interests of the Nation 
will allow the individual’s choice of 
“amount of satisfaction” and desire for 
“a degree of contentment” to be the major 
determinants of that “correct’’ answer. 

—K. J. NicHoLson, 
BAE, Division oF STATE 
AND LocaL PLANNING. 





_ O. E. Baker Has succEstep that half the 
farmers in the United States in 1929 could 
have produced the entire commercial farm 
output of the country of that year, under 
favorable price conditions. In view of the 
rapid concentration in farm production 
which has taken place in the last 10 years, 
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it is probably conservative to say that 
3,500,000 of the Nation’s farms in 1940 
were physically capable of producing an 
adequate quantity of foods and fibers for 
domestic consumption, together with suf- 
ficient additional to meet prospective ex- 
port demand. This is 2,000,000 less farms 
than the minimum required number of 
farms suggested in [Mr. Wells’] article. 

Any number of farms “required” over 
and above the minimum number, wherever 
it is put, is required for some other pur- 
pose than that of meeting our national re- 
quirements in a way which will make for 
the most efficient utilization of human 
labor, and yield the highest per capita ma- 
terial standard of living to the farm 
population, 

The principal incentive to depart from 
this objective lies in the dilemma _ that 
alternative employment opportunities for 
the agricultural population in excess of the 
minimum number required are at present 
sharply limited. 

In this fact mainly lies whatever popular 
support may cxist for measures such as 
rural rehabilitation, scaling of AAA pay- 
ments in favor of small operations, home- 
stead tax exemptions, tenant purchase 
loans, and other measures designed to bol- 
ster the position of the small farmer. 
Measures to help the small-farm operator 
appear to be desirable under existing con- 
ditions, even though such measures foster 
inefficient utilization of labor and a rural 
counterpart of job sharing. 

But taking the longer view, I think we 
are unduly pessimistic if we feel compelled 
to plan for agriculture as a refuge for part, 
at least, of a surplus, otherwise unem- 
ployed, population. The other arguments 
in favor of a large farm population which 
you mention have dubious validity. The 
question, “How many farms do we re- 
quire?,” therefore, might be restated, “For 
how long and under what conditions is it 
desirable for us to have more farms than 
we require?” 

—ARTHUR W. Stuart, 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST. 


——————sbe ae 
Migrants of Defense 


SIR: 

PurcuHases oF Lanp for national defense 
projects are creating a pressing new prob- 
lem of resettlement and migration. Mu- 
nitions plants, proving grounds, and Army 
camps are being planned for many areas, 
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In every case tens or hundreds of farmers 
must sell out or get out. Where will they 
go? 

If there is no successful plan for reset- 
tlement, they will spread out in desperate 
attempts to find new farms or employment. 
Winter is no time for such searching. 
Crops have been harvested, feed stored, 
livestock bought, and winter seedings and 
fallow prepared. But the people are mov- 
ing. They must have help now. 

A national farm sales and renting agency 
could be a big aid. It would serve as a 
free listing agency for owners with land to 
rent or sell and as a source of information 
for tenants desiring farms. It would list 
farm lands for sale, including Federal 
Land Bank and all other Federal farm 
lands subject to sale. Its primary purpose 
would be to assist families dispossessed and 
disrupted by defense projects, but it would 
also aid any farmers and landowners who 
cared to come to it. For farm operators it 
would be a counterpart of the Government 
employment agencies for labor. 

By appraising the management prob- 
lems of the various farms, it also could 
assist farmers and tenants in making wise 
selections and necessary adjustments. It 
could help the prospective farmer get in 
touch with the proper Government agencies 
if assistance is needed, and thus save time 
and money. 

The need for such an organization is evi- 
dent. Defense projects are being organized 
in several States. In Missouri there are 


four planned or projected. On one of 
them, 130 farm families will need to find 
new homes and farms. On another, an 
estimated 250 families are involved. Many 
cases like these make the resulting resettle- 
ment problem a serious one especially be- 
cause no machinery exists to bring families 
and opportunities together over a wide 
enough area to be successful. 

Obviously, a thoroughgoing survey of the 
listed farms and farmers would be helpful 
in rendering any guidance that is under- 
taken. 

In most cases the people have 30 days to 
pack and leave. Past experience would 
indicate that only the lucky farmers would 
have new farms within this short period. 
Some further assistance is necessary. Ex- 
panding industries should offer a haven to 
some of these people, for in many cases the 
farmers will be skilled laborers whose em- 
ployment would be a boon to many indus- 
tries. For example, construction com- 
panies have been unable to find carpenters 
and farmers are often skilled in carpentry. 

The trouble lies in bringing these em- 
ployers and potential employees together. 
Coordinating the work of the sales and 
renting agency with the National Reem- 
ployment Administration would help solve 
this problem. If both these agencies fail 
in immediate reemployment of the evictees, 
camps for temporary residence might be 
considered in extreme cases. 

Frank T. Hapy, 
BAE, MILWAUKEE, WISC. 





eno oo ae — 


In Magazines 


THE FARM PROBLEM has a 
definite cause. It must have a defi- 
nite cure * * * the mind can 
proceed in only four directions to 
find the answer * * * in one 
of these four directions, therefore, 
the true answer must lie. 

So say Charles Custer Pikert and 
Ralph Berland Baerman in an arti- 
cle called “Is This The After-War 
Program?” (Country GENTLEMAN, 
November). The four categories 
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are listed as: (1) Efforts to get 
parity between industry and agri- 
culture; (2) plans to store surpluses 
to get them off the market; (3) 
curtailment of supply as typified by 
the AAA; and (4) increasing de- 
mand through chemurgy, stamp 
plans, and export. 

The authors find their “true an- 
swer” in increased exports. But 
two main difficulties, the incapacity 
of foreign nations to buy our crop 
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surpluses without sending us manu- 
factured goods in payment and the 
unwillingness of foreign nations to 
buy American crops at a price level 
higher than the world price level, 
must be overcome. 

The solution: (1) Permit the en- 
try, in quotas up to the extent of 
our current crop surpluses, of se- 
lected manufactures. The writers 
estimate that for each $5 worth of 
goods sold to the average American 
farmer, our manufacturers will have 
a market for $4 extra by letting in 
$: worth of foreign goods. (2) 
Levy a duty on the imports, equal 
to the difference between American 
and world-crop price levels, to be 
used as a “bonus” which foreign 
nations can apply toward the pur- 
chase of our farm surpluses. An 
“International Surplus Exchange” 
would supervise these operations. 


THAT INCREASED DOMES- 
TIC CONSUMPTION will answer 
the question of what to do with our 
surpluses—agricultural and indus- 
trial—is the idea of an article by 
Milo Perkins (Harpers, December), 
called “Exports and Appeasement.” 

To the not unfamiliar statistics of 
80,000,000 persons living on an 
average monthly cash income of $69 
per family and 20,000,000 spending 
an average of 5 cents a meal for 
food, is added this estimate: The 
national food bill would be in- 
creased nearly 2 billion if families 
making less than $100 a month ate 
as much as those making more 
than $100. Yearly farm exports 
during the 1930’s averaged only 
$800,000,000. 

The Food Stamp Plan, the Cot- 
ton Stamp Plan, the School Lunch 
Program, plans for distributing cot- 
ton for mattresses and milk at a 
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penny a glass are described as but 
a start toward building up the 
health and well-being of our own 
people. Besides giving the under- 
privileged a chance to use our sur- 
pluses, such plans are an alternative 
to what Mr. Perkins terms “eco- 
nomic appeasement” in the event 
of a Hitler victory—that is, making 
loans to governments abroad so that 
they can “buy” our industrial and 
agricultural surpluses. 

“But full employment is the real 
answer to all of our problems” * * * 
“government and industry should 
tackle the unemployment problem 
together before we become too de- 
pendent upon armaments as a sub- 
stitute,” says the head of the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration. 


RICHARD HELLMAN’S “The 
Farmers Try Group Medicine” 
(Harper’s, December) traces the de- 
velopment of the FSA rural public 
health machinery since the autumn 
of 1936. At that time it was found 
that bad health was indirectly re- 
sponsible for half of the loan failures 
of the Resettlement Administration. 

Despite bitter attack on the plan 
by opponents of group medical care, 
today 80,000 farm families in 634 
counties in 32 States, a total of 400,- 
000 persons, are participating. Pro- 
cedures are worked out in memo- 
randa between county and State 
medical societies and the FSA, and 
between the FSA and the farmers. 
The farmers pay a fixed annual 
amount into a pooled fund; the 
physicians provide all necessary 
medical services. Both have “free 
choice”; that is, physicians are free 
to join the plan, and patients are free 
to call upon any cooperating 
physician. 
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Knowledge 


So long as our agriculture shall continue to be an exporting inter- 
est, these considerations, as second only to the science of produc- 
tion itself, will demand the careful attention and study of our 
farmers, and in any well-digested system of agricultural educa- 
tion, its connection with manufactures and the mechanic arts, 
with commerce, with the commercial policy of our own and other 
countries, and with the domestic and foreign markets, should hold 
a prominent place. A thorough and continued education in these 
collateral, but highly necessary branches of knowledge to the 
farmer, will prove extensively useful to the American citizen be- 
yond their application to the production and sale of the fruits of his 
labor. They will qualify him the more safely and intelligently to 
discharge the duties of a freeman; and, if called by his fellow citi- 
zens to do so, the more beneficially to serve his State and country 
in legislative and other public trusts. 


—Sitas WRIGHT 








